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Article  II  of  Constitution,  “This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  professions:  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action." 


78th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday, 
November  11, 12, 13  and  14, 1932 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 


TRKNT  PRESS.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


The  Ambassador,  of  Atlantic  City,  decf^y 
appreciates  the  patronage  and  good  will  of  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers* 
Association. 


Whenever  you  are  in  our  city,  we  want  you 
to  make  the  AMBASSADOR  your  home  whether 
your  visit  is  just  for  the  day  or  longer  and 
make  use  of  all  those  facilities  which  we  have 
for  your  comfort  and  convenience. 


Sincerely  and  cordially. 

The  Ambassador. 


William  Hamilton. 

General  Manager. 
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_  £Akinjq/  c^inouigpijatiriq/ 

A  -Seashore  Holiday  at  the 

MONTEREY  HOTEL 

ON  BEACH  AND  BOARDWALK^ 

ofASBURY  PARK-  -N.J. 


Why  not  take  a  holiday,  or  a  week  end, 
at  the  seashore,  where  scenes  and  atmos¬ 
phere  are  so  diverting  and  so  delightfully 
different  any  time  of  year.  Each  season 
— spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter — has  its 
own  distinctive  attractions. 

The  Monterey  is  a  fine  modem  hotel,  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  Boardwalk,  open  all  the  year 
and  the  popular  retreat  at  all  seasons  of 
professional  men  and  women  who  know 
the  value  of  changes  of  scene  and  en¬ 
vironment. 

Bates  Are  Surprialiigly  Low! 
fVnle  Now  for  any  infromalion  you  desire 

SHERMAN  DENNIS.  Manager 
Telephone  Asbury  Park  16U0 


HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

**The  Premier  Hotel  of  the 
Jersey  Coast** 


EVERYTHING 
JUST  RIGHT 
JUST  NOW! 

The  right  kind  of  weather  for  your 
health — 

The  right  kind  of  service  for  your  com¬ 
fort — 

The  right  kind  of  rates  for  the  times. 

Located  with  its  open  front  directly  on 
the  Boardwalk.  The  Hotel  where 
true  hospitality  is  observed.  Write  us 
you’re  coming. 

Walter  J.  Buzby,  Inc. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 
jdhsolutelp  Fireproof 


300  ROOMS 


300  BATHS 


THE  STACY-TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  vrelcome  to  teachers 
to  viut  Historical  Trenton 
"The  Cradle  of  American  History*’ 


0^ 


LOUIS  W.  PARSONS, 
Manager 
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Make  the  life  of  Washington  vivid,  realUtic  toyourpupiU  through 
their  own  achievements  in  cutting,  coloring  and  construction  work — 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON— His  Nonnt  Vernon  Home 

Fnmiliaiize  children  with  Washinglon’t  home  life,  his  associates  and  his  peace-time  activities.  Tell  them 
of  his  Mt.  Vernon  home  while  they  construct  a  replica  of  it.  Contains  eif^t  sheets  of  outline  designs  to  be 
cut,  constructed,  colored  and  mounted  on  standards.  They  are  printed  on  substantial  cardboard  with  a 
surface  which  takes  crayon  or  water  color  perfectly.  The  house,  when  constructed,  is  rugged  and  sturdy, 
measuring  thirteen  inches  in  length  and  approximately  seven  inches  high.  Other  subjects  of  the  desgins  are 
George  and  Martha  Washington,  their  servants,  and  attendants,  horses,  hunting  dogs.  Colonial  ladies  and  men, 
Colonial  children,  trees,  flowe.s  and  other  details  of  environment. 

^  Each  set  complete  with  Dlrectioiu  for  Constructing 

2  Price,  postpaid,  60  cents. 

MILTON  BBADLET  COMPANY 

401  Ko.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
i  120  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Order 

from 

Nearest 

Bradley 

Branch 


In  the  Classroom  Compton’s  Pictured 
Encyclopedia  is  Supreme 


Educators  have  found  that  all  encyclopedias  are  not  alike. 

That  only  Compton's  meets  every  teacher  and  pupil  need.lt 
answers  all  questions  properly  and  adequately  because  it  was  spe¬ 
cially  .written,  arransed  and  constructed  for  classroom  use.  Up  to 
the  minute,  authoritative  and  well  illustrated,  in  schools  everywhere 
it  is  the  most  used  classroom  encyclopedia.  Get  this  outstandins 
reference  work  for  your  teachers,  your  pupils.  It  6ts  any  course  of 
study,  every  teaching  plan  as  no  other  encyclopedia  can. 


All  encyclopedias 
are  not  alike! 


Only  Compton's  has  these 
classroom  advantages 


NO  SPLIT  Every  letter  com- 
LETTERS  fc 

letter  at  the  top  of  each  volume 
instantly  points  the  way  to  all 
information.  An  arrangement  so 
simple  it  invites  constant  usage. 

STUDY  OULINES  IN 
SEPARATE  VOLUME 

construaed  Study  Outlines,  ena¬ 
bling  pupil  to  organize  and  r^icw 
all  the  comprehensive  material  in 
the  work  on  every  major  subject, 
are  conveniently  placed  in  the  last 
volume,  together  with  picture 
lists,  interest  questions,  and  bibli¬ 
ographies. 


INDEX  AT  BACK  fact- 
OF  EACH  VOLUME 

at  the  back  of  each  volume.  Foe 
subjects  starting  with  “A”  yon 
simply  pick  up  the  "A”  volume 
and  turn  to  index.  It  shows  the 
exact  page  where  information  and 
pictures  are  located. 

SIXTEEN  .Sixteen 
HANDY  VOLUMES 

convenient^  sized  volumes,  easy 
to  handle.  Binding  specially  rein¬ 
forced  by  patented  Compton  Dura- 
Bound  process,  which  outwears 
standard  bindings  two  or  three 
to  one. 


Write  for  Special  School  Prices  and  Terms 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO.  TfSSJSfiSJSS* 

Compton  Bldg.,  1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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9 , 2  O  O 

Pages 

14,000 

Illustrations 

INDISPENSABLE  to  the  Modern  Teacher 


OO  successful  is  the  Gates-Huber  Beading  Program,  so  un- 
precedented  the  response  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that 
the  publishers  are  enabled  to  produce  these  books  in  unusu¬ 
ally  large  editions,  thereby  automatically  lowering  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs.  In  order  to  pass  on  to  the  schools  the  entire  savings 
thus  effected,  The  Macmillan  Company  annoimces  with  great 
pleasure — 


A  REDUCTION  in  the  PRICES  of  the 
GATES-HUBER  READERS  and  WORKBOOKS 


Fortner  Price  Present  Price 

Primer  (Peter  AND  Pecgy) . $.60  $.52 

Primer  Workbook . 36  .32 

Pint  Reader  (RoUND  THE  Year) . 64  .56 

First  Reader  Workbook  .  , . 36  .32 

Second  Reader  (Friendly  Stories) . 68  .64 

Second  Reader  Workbook  . 28  .24 

Third  Reader  (Make  AND  Make-Beueve)  .72  .68 

Third  Reader  Workbook . 28  .24 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

rENTTB  NSW  TORK,  N.  T. 


The  new 
prices  afford 
schools  a 
saving  of 
more  than 
I0%! 


Nort/i,  South,  East  and 
West  •  •  •  Figures  Prove 
Nationwide  WORLD 
BOOK  Preference 


The  icschcr  peciercficc  for  THE  New  WORLD  BOOK  Eocrclo- 
pedU  is  dcEniteljr  indicttcd  bjr  fhe  igurcs  of  sslcs  lo  iodiTidasI 
teachers  ererywhere.  For  example,  in  Greater  New  York  alone. 
6,086  teachers  PERSONALLY  own  sets  ...  in  Ohio  6,668  teachers 
...  in  Georgia  4,706  teachers  ...  in  Wisconsin  2,967  teachers 
.  . .  and  in  Washington  1,002  teachers.  Figures  from  other  states 
show  that  THE  WORLD  BOOK  is  owned  PERSONALLY  by 
equally  as  large  a  number  of  taachers. 

Each  yeas  THE  WORLD  BOOK  Encyclopedia  is  improxed, 
alarays  oBering  more  for  your  money  tl^  any  ocher  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  9,200  pages  —  14,000  practicid  illustrations  —  built  for 
American  Sch^  use,  its  articles  arc  authentic,  prepared  by  com- 


petem  authorities.  Its  material  is  indexed  and  correlated  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  most  modem  teaching  requirements. 

One  volume  devoted  to  Study  Outlines  provides  the  teacher  with 
material  that  saves  hours  of  time  and  effon  in  preparing  and  mak¬ 
ing  lesson  assignments.  Everything  in  the  other  12  volumes  is 
presented  in  mrtnt.  under  }8  department  heads. 

You  can  not  appreciate  the  outstanding  value  THE  New  WORLD 
BOOK  Encyclop^a  represenu  until  you  know  all  the  detailed 
facts.  Write  us  today.  There  is  no  obligaiioo. 

Tike  NEW 

WORLD  BOOK  Encyclopedia 

W.  F.  QUARRIE  S  COMPANY,  Pnblisbert 

154  EAST  ERIE  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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A  New 

Science  Series 

The  only  new  series  on  this  increasingly 
important  subject  published  within  the  past 
three  years. 

USEFUL  SCIENCE 

WEED  and  EEXFOBD 

Book  I  for  Grade  7  Book  II  for  Grade  8 

Properly  graded  (and  what  an  unusual  feature  this  is!)  with  style,  vocabulary,  and 
amount  of  material  suitable  for  immature  students.  A  spirit  of  honest  investigation  and 
eo^rimentation  is  developed  in  every  lesson.  While  mastery  of  the  subject  is  insisted 
upon,  correct  attitudes  and  habits  are  fostered  at  the  same  time.  The  experiments  are 
simple;  the  directions,  crystal  clear.  There  is  a  wealth  of  helpful  illustrative  material — 
drawings,  photographs,  and  the  like. 

Write  for  further  information 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

1006  ABCH  STREET  PHn.ADEUHIA 


The  Bicentennial  of 
George  Washington's  Birth 

adds  special  interest  to  the  state 
in  which  he  was  bom.  Your 
pupils  would  enjoy 

EARLY  DAYS 
IN  VIRGINIA 

which  presents  the  vivid  events  of 
Virginia’s  early  history  in  interest¬ 
ing  narrative  style. 

FOR  ORADE  FOUR  OR  FIVE 
Net  price  1.54,  f.  o.  b.  New  York 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Outstanding  Textbooks 

from  the  catalog  of 

Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA 
Bergstresser  and  Schuyler 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Cornish  and  Hughes 

UNIVERSAL  SONG  BOOK 
Damrosch-GartLan-Gehrkens 

THE  UNITED  STATES-TRADE 
RELATIONS 

(A  Conunercial  Geography) 
Thomas  H.  Hughes 

Descriptive  Literature  on  Request 

HARLAND  PRENDERGAST 

Nev  Jersey)  Representative 
5-9  Union  Square  West  New  York  City 


February,  1932 
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IMPORTANT  RECOGNITION! 

on  December  21,  1931 
THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
adopted 

THE  NEW  DAY  ARITHMETICS 

Dnrell-Gillet 

For  Five  Years*  Exclusive  Basal  Use 

More  evidence  that  this  series  is  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

Representative:  P.  M.  Brown,  946  Central  Avenue 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Read  about  George  Washington's  Part  in  New  Jersey  History 

New  Jersey 
A  Story  of 
Progress 

by 

HUBERT  R.  CORNISH 

Finding  an  adequate  history  of  New  Jersey  to  be  used  either  as 
a  textbook  in  the  classroom  or  as  a  reader  to  enrich  the  study 
of  local  history,  geography,  and  civics  has  long  been  an  unsolved 
problem.  Every  teacher  in  the  state  will  welcome  this  new  book 
as'  the  solution. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

597  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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History 

in 

large  units 


History 

in 

story  form 


The  Try  on  and  Lingley 
History  Series 

A  complete  and  carefully  integrated  series  which  brings  the  modem 
principles  of  history  teaching  into  the  classrooms  of  the  middle  and  up];>er 
grades. 

A  Single-cycle  Course:  Kelty’s  The  Old-World  Beginnings  of 
America  (published  1932)  ;  Kelty’s  The  American  Colonies  (published 
1932)  ;  Tryon,  Lingley,  Morehouse’s  The  American  Nation  Yesterday 
and  To-day. 

A  Double-cycle  Course:  Kelty’s  Beginnings  of  the  American 
People  and  Nation;  Kelty’s  Growth  of  the  American  People  and 
Nation;  Vollintine’s  The  American  People  and  Their  Old  World 
Ancestors;  Tryon,  Lingley,  Morehouse’s  The  American  Nation  Yester¬ 
day  and  To-day  or  Tryon  and  Lingley’s  The  American  People  and 
Nation.  Write  for  circular  No.  581. 

\ 
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Good  Schools  As  a  Sound  Investment 

ConPeniion  Address 

A,  J.  Stoddard 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence,  R.  /. 


IN  THE  discussion  of  this  subject,  emphasis  investments  in  general  in  at  least  one  very  impor- 
could  be  placed  upon  any  one  of  several  of  tant  respect.  The  dividends  are  intangible.  The 
its  implications.  For  instance,  one  might  fact  that  most  of  the  returns  from  our  exf>endi- 
consider  the  comparative  values,  from  an  tures  for  schools  are  in  the  form  of  imponderables 
investment  standpoint,  of  good  versus  poor  makes  them  none  the  less  real  and  valuable.  Many 
schools.  Many  communities  build  inadequate  of  the  finest  values  of  life  cannot  be  measured 
school  buildings  and  operate  poor  schools  when  statistically. 

but  a  relatively  small  additional  expenditure  would  The  school  system  of  our  nation  constitutes  one 
provide  good  schools.  Rating  scales  for  school  of  its  major  enterprises.  In  the  number  of  ero- 
buildings  have  done  much  to  convince  taxpayers  ployees  it  ranks  fifth.  It  is  exceeded  only  by 
that  poorly  planned  and  cheaply  constructed  school  agriculture,  construction,  railroads,  and  textiles, 
buildings  are  a  bad  investment.  The  time  is  not  In  value  of  Invested  capital  it  ranks  sixth  among 
far  distant  when  recognized 
criteria  and  standards,  applied 
through  rating  scales  will  make 
possible  an  objective  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  operated  In  every  com¬ 
munity.  When  that  time  comes 
fewer  communities  will  refuse 
to  provide  that  small  additional 
margin  of  cost  that  will  make 
the  difference  between  the  medi¬ 
ocre  and  the  good,  between 
wasteful  expenditure  and  wise 
investment.  There  is  grave 
danger  at  present  that  some 
school  systems,  in  their  endeavor 
to  economize,  will  drop  that  small  margin  and  im-  for  luxuries.  A  recent  estimate  places  the  cost  of 
peril  the  soimdness  of  their  whole  investment.  The  crime  in  our  nation  as  ten  times  the  cost  of  our  public 
business  of  the  nation  has  not  all  been  destroyed  schools.  Normally  our  total  income  is  forty  times 
during  the  last  two  years  as  some  prophets  of  doom  what  our  schools  cost,  and  all  of  our  tangible  prop- 
would  have  us  believe.  It  has  been  reduced  by  only  erty  is  worth  sixty  times  the  capital  investment  In 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total,  but  that  narrow  schools. 

margin  represents  the  difference  between  depression  These  comparisons  are  significant  in  many 
and  prosperity.  And  so  It  Is  that  a  small  amount  respects,  but  do  not  lessen  the  fact  that  the  schools 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  investment  in  of  the  nation  cost  an  enormous  sum. 
schools  may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  wealth  of  the 
good  or  a  bad  investment.  world  Is  increased.  First,  something  that  is  worth- 

However,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  choice  of  less  where  it  is  or  in  the  form  In  which  it  exists 
the  subject  was  made  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  is  made  available  for  supplying  the  wants  of  man 

the  latter  part  relating  to  sound  investment  was  to  and  therefore  becomes  wealth.  Oil  may  be 

receive  major  treatment.  Therefore,  let  us  assume  released  from  the  earth  and  converted  into  gasoline 

that  the  schools  are  good,  as  most  of  them  are,  and  for  our  cars;  it  was  potential  wealth  in  the  earth; 

proceed  to  a  consideration  of  their  value  as  an  it  is  actual  wealth  when  it  is  converted  into  gasoline 

investment.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  and  made  ready  to  supply  a  human  want.  The 

the  discussion  that  this  investment  differs  from  fruit  growing  wild  in  the  tropics  is  not  wealth 


The  70th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will 
he  held  in  Atlantic  City,  Nets  Jersey, 
June  25- July  /,  1932.  President 
Florence  Hale  is  preparing  a  very 
practical  convention  program  which 
will  emphasize,  among  other  topics, 
progressive  methods  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction.  Teachers  are  finding  the 
summer  meetings  an  increasingly  valu¬ 
able  source  of  inspiration  and  helpful 
suggestions.  More  than  23,000  teach¬ 
ers  attended  the  convention  held  in 
Los  Angeles  last  summer. 


the  industries  of  the  country. 
The  total  yearly  expenditure  for 
public  school  education  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  two  billion  dollars.  The 
capital  investment  Is  nearly  seven 
billion  dollars.  While  these 
amounts  seem  large  In  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  not  high  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  activities.  In 
normal  times  we  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  a  third  more  for  life  in¬ 
surance  than  for  our  public 
schools,  three  times  as  much  for 
building  construction,  five  times 
as  much  for  automobiles,  and 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
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until  it  is  transported  to  a  place  where  it  supplies 
a  want.  The  gases  of  the  air,  the  moisture  and 
chemicals  of  the  soil,  and  the  simshine  may  be 
combined  into  a  vegetable  that  becomes  wealth  as 
it  supplies  a  human  need.  When  anything  that 
exists  has  become  so  combined,  or  changed,  or 
transported  as  to  minister  to  the  desires  of  man, 
wealth  has  been  added.  It  is  this  type  of  the 
making  of  wealth  that  gave  rise  to  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  commerce,  and  most  forms  of 
business.  While  the  schools  have  not  played  the 
most  prominent  part  in  this  method  of  adding  to 
wealth,  they  have  done  much  to  establish  the  com¬ 
mon  integrating  facts,  knowledge,  and  skills  without 
which  agriculture,  manufacturing,  commerce,  and 
business,  would  have  remained  at  the  stage  in 
which  they  are  found  today  in  the  nations  that 
have  not  invested  generally  in  education. 

The  second  method  by  which  the  wealth  of  the 
world  is  increased  consists  in  doing  something  that 
will  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  this  first  process. 
The  industrial  age,  the  result  of  the  marriage  of 
science  and  inventive  genius,  has  added  untold 
billions  to  the  wealth  of  mankind.  The  invention 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  reaper,  the  cotton  gin, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  other  devices,  together 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  applications  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  made  possible  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants  to  an  extent  and  in  a  manner  unimagined 
three  centuries  before. 

Adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  became 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind.  The  common 
citizen  of  America,  in  the  early  part  of  the  latter 
century,  enjoyed  more  of  the  blessings  of  life  than 
did  any  king  a  century  before.  Tlie  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  have  had  a  large  share  in  contributing  to  this 


process  of  adding  wealth.  Their  technical  courses 
have  done  much  to  promote  the  scientific  attitude 
and  knowledge  so  fundamental  in  a  machine  age. 

It  is  possible  that  these  two  processes  of  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world  may  become  so  highly 
developed  and  operate  so  efficiently  that  they  will 
actually  produce  that  which  is  designed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  man  more  rapidly  and  in  greater 
abimdance  than  is  necessary.  These  two  processes 
may  oversupply  human  demands  to  such  an  extent 
that  what  might  have  been  wealth  is  wasted.  No 
matter  how  much  we  have  or  in  what  form  we 
have  it,  it  is  wealth  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
can  be  used  to  satisfy  human  need.  Thus  it 
becomes  necessary  either  to  retard  these  first  two 
processes  or  to  increase  human  demands.  To 
adopt  the  first  alternative  is  to  check  progress  and 
to  fetter  the  restless  mind  of  man.  Some  nations 
and  civilizations  have  tried  to  do  this  and  have 
paid  the  penalty.  The  other  alternative  is  to  con¬ 
stantly  enlarge  the  horizon  of  life,  to  make  life 
more  abundant,  to  increase  the  demands  of  man¬ 
kind  for  more  and  better  materials  of  life.  It  is 
this  process  of  adding  value  through  increasing  the 
demand  for  the  myriad  products  of  industry  that 
constitutes  the  third,  and  most  important,  method 
of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It  is  with 
this  process  that  the  schools  are  most  concerned. 

The  most  potent  of  the  three  methods  of  adding 
to  wealth  is  that  of  creating  the  demand.  The 
fruit  growing  on  the  tree  has  no  value  until  some¬ 
one  wants  to  use  it  directly  or  indirectly  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  man;  the  diamond  in  the  sands 
would  have  little  value  if  there  was  no  one  who 
cared  to  wear  it;  even  gold  derives  its  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  served  as  ffie  standard  of  values 
for  so  many  hundreds  of 
years.  “The  wants  of 
primitive  man  are  few 
and  simple ;  advertise¬ 
ments  for  fine  furniture, 
fashionable  clothing  and 
fancy  groceries  stir  him 
not.  Educate  him  a  little 
and  his  wants  increase. 
At  his  meals,  a  table, 
knives,  forks  and  china- 
ware  replace  the  savage 
use  of  tooth  and  nail.  He 
wants  tailored  clothes  in¬ 
stead  of  the  skin  of  ani¬ 
mals.  a  house  instead  of  a 
cave,  a  cookstove  instead 
of  a  bonfire.” 

ConlinueJ  on  page  35 


Dormtlorji  for  Women,  Trenton  Teachers  College 


Fehruaiy,  1932 
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Trenton  State  Teachers  College 

Progress  of  the  New  Buildings 


The  library  building  of  the  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College  plant  being  erected  at  Millwood 
Lakes,  five  miles  from  Trenton,  has  been  opened 
for  use.  This  building  is  the  third  unit  which  has 
been  completed. 

The  James  M.  Green  Hall,  which  contains  the 
general  offices  and  about  twenty-five  classrooms, 
was  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  freshman  class 
in  September,  1931.  At  that  same  date  the  first 
three  residence  houses  were  opened  for  use. 
Millwood  Inn,  which  is  a  part  of  the  property  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  has  been 
used  as  a  dining  hall  and  sociad  center. 

The  library  building  has  been  constructed  for 
the  double  purpose  of  serving  as  a  library  and  for 
all  of  the  work  of  the  English  department  The 
building  contains  a  general  reading  room  and  two 
reference  rooms,  accommodating  two  hundred 
twenty-five  readers  in  these  three  rooms.  There 
are  also  library  classrooms,  four  seminar  conference 
rooms,  and  six  rooms  for  the  English  department. 
The  open  shelf  and  stack  space  for  the  library 
gives  a  capacity  of  eighty-five  thousand  volumes 
with  opportunities  for  expansion  to  well  over  one- 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  The  entire  library 
building,  including  equipment,  cost  $315,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  auditorium-music  build¬ 
ing  now  under  construction,  will  be  finished  in  time 
for  the  commencement  exercises  on  June  25.  This 
building  will  contain  stage  equipment  suitable  for 
college  productions.  There  will  be  a  seating 
capacity  of  1 ,050  persons 
in  the  main  auditorium. 

There  will  be  a  small 
music  lecture  auditorium, 
seating  185  persons  and 
having  a  small  stage.  The 
building  is  also  to  include 
two  music  class  rooms, 
one  speech  room,  a  shop 
where  costumes  and  other 
necessities  for  dramatic 
productions  will  be  made. 

The  music  building  is  to 
have  ten  individual  prac¬ 
tice  rooms  for  students 
who  are  studying  special 
instruments  in  the  music 
course.  The  physical 


education  building  now  imder  construction  will  be 
finished  sometime  m  the  early  fall  of  1932. 

To  complete  the  entire  plan  additional  dormitories 
for  women,  dormitories  for  men,  a  dining  hall,  and 
a  demonstration  school  must  be  constructed. 
Removal  of  the  entire  college  to  the  new  buildings 
depends  upon  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  for  these  additional  buildings.  During 
the  current  year  approximately  two  hundred 
twenty-five  students  of  the  college  enrollment  of 
eight  hundred  fifty  have  been  taken  care  of  at  the 
Millwood  site.  Although  additional  rooms  will 
soon  be  available  for  a  much  larger  number  of 
students,  it  will  be  impossible  to  utilize  these 
facilities  until  additional  living  and  dining  facilities 
are  provided. 

It  is  quite  a  coincidence  that  Dr.  Green,  whose 
memory  and  contribution  to  education  is  being 
honored  in  the  naming  of  the  administration 
building,  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  four-year 
curriculum  for  the  school,  and  he  actually  had  a 
four-year  course  in  operation  for  ten  years,  from 
1907  to  1917.  His  idea  was  re-established  in 
1925  and  the  institution  was  permitted  to  award 
a  B.  S.  degree  to  students  completing  that 
course.  No  degrees  were  allowed  in  Dr.  Green’s 
time. 

The  James  A.  Green  Hall  is  a  two-story 
building,  of  red  brick  and  limestone  trim,  a  style 
of  construction  to  be  used  throughout  the  entire 
group  of  college  buildings. 


Library,  Trenton  Teachers  College 
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New  Jersey  Host  to  Education  Convention 


70th  Annual  Convention.  National  Education 
Association,  Atlantic  City,  June  25-July  I,  1932 


ROM  June  25  to  July  1 ,  Atlantic  City 
and  New  Jersey  will  be  host  to  the  70th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  and  the  attendance 
record  broken  by  the  teachers  at  their 
convention  in  Los  Angeles  last  year  is  expected  to 
be  again  shattered. 

This  selection  means  a  responsibility  and  an 
opi>ortunity  for  every  teacher  and  educational 
association  in  the  State.  The  convention  is  of  such 
size  that  few  cities  in  the  country 
have  the  requisite  facilities  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  accommoda¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  signal  honor  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  us. 

We  are  justified  in  feeling  that 
Atlantic  City  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  its  attractions  and  its  facilities 
for  the  entertainment  of  conven¬ 
tions.  This  is  our  opportunity  not 
only  to  produce  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  of  hospitality  upon  the 
thousands  of  visitors  who  will  flock 
to  this  educational  Mecca  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  also  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  and  their 
hearts  the  very  real  strides  which 
we  are  making  in  educational  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  role  of  an  efficient  host  can 
only  be  successfully  maintained  by 
the  united  efforts  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  and  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  throughout  the  State. 

Attendance  upon  a  convention 
of  the  importance  and  size  of  this 
one  means  an  influx  of  visitors  to 
the  State  as  a  whole.  It  will  not  be  simply 
Atlantic  City,  but  the  State  of  New  Jersey  that  is 
on  exhibition.  We  should  be  ready  to  make  a 
lastingly  favorable  impression  upon  those  from  other 
states. 

New  Jersey  has  a  100  per  cent,  enrollment 
of  its  teachers  in  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Such  a  large  percentage  places  us  among 
the  leaders  of  the  nation  in  this  respect.  Our 
enrollment  in  the  National  Education  Association 


does  not  rank  so  high.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing 
if  this  coming  series  of  meetings  could  be  made  the 
incentive  for  a  100  per  cent,  eiuollment  in  the 
National  Education  Association  among  the 
teachers  of  our  State.  The  announcement  at  the 
convention  itself  of  an  accomplishment  like  that 
would  promote  an  enthusiasm  and  an  appreciation 
of  our  State  such  as  probably  nothing  else  would 
do.  Tlie  National  Education  Association  is  the 
one  organization  representative  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  entire  United  States. 

This  convention  will  bring 
among  us  many  speakers  of  na¬ 
tional  prominence.  It  will  offer  a 
program  of  educational  features 
second  to  none.  This  will  be  the 
first  opportunity  many  of  our 
teachers  have  had  to  attend  such 
a  gathering. 

In  choosing  Atlantic  City  for 
the  convention,  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  follows  its  pol¬ 
icy  of  varying  its  annual  meeting 
places  with  consideration  for  the 
convenience  of  its  entire  member¬ 
ship.  Many  of  those  who  could 
not  attend  at  Los  Angeles  will  go 
to  Atlantic  City  next  summer. 

As  a  place  for  both  work  and 
play  Atlantic  City  is  unexcelled. 
It  boasts  the  world’s  largest  audi¬ 
torium  and  convention  hall,  built 
by  the  municipal  government  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000,000,  occupying 
an  entire  block  of  seven  acres 
fronting  directly  on  the  famous 
boardwalk. 

In  the  main  auditorium  of  this  meeting  place 
4 1 ,000  persons  can  be  comfortably  seated.  More 
than  5,000  persons  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
spacious  ballroom  when  it  is  desired  to  use  it  for 
assembly  purposes.  There  is  an  exhibit  arena 
two  and  one-half  acres  in  extent  beneath  an  arched 
ceiling  1 35  feet  high.  The  convention  hall  con¬ 
tains  scores  of  aiuiliary  meeting  places  affording 
ample  room  for  departmental  sessions.  It  offers 
CeniinueJ  on  page  34 


Meet  the  New  Secretary 


Solomon  C.  Strong  woj  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Nett  jersey  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  November. 
The  term  of  office  is  for  three 
years.  Mr.  Strong  is  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  of  IVest  Orange, 
President  of  the  Nett  Jtrsey 
Council  of  Education,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Enrollment  Committee 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion. 


February,  1932 
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Atlantic  City  Hotel  Rates  for  the  1932  Convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association 


ROOMS— EUROPEAN  PLAN 


Add.  Charna 

HOTELS 

Koomt  Wilnout  Private  bath 

Room*  With  Private  Bath 

for  3  Meals 

For  1  Person 

For  2  Person* 

For  1  Person 

For  2  Persons 

Amer.  Plan 

(B)  Ambassador  . 

$  5.00-$  6.00 

$  8.00-$l0.00 

$  4.00 

(B)  Apollo  . 

i  3.00 

i  4.00-i  5.00 

3.50- 

5.00 

6.00-  10.00 

2.50.. 

4.00- 

5.00 

6.0^  166 

3.6b 

(B)  Brighton  . 

3.00- 

5.00 

5.00- 

7.00 

4.00- 

8.00 

7.00-  12.00 

34)0 

54)0- 

6.00 

10.00-  12.00 

(B)  Chalfoole-Haddon  Hall  . 

3.00- 

4.00 

5.00- 

6.00 

5.00- 

8.00 

6.00-  10.00 

4.00 

Chelteaham-Rerere  . 

2.00.. 

-  -  -  - 

4.00.. 

-  -  -  - 

3.50.. 

*  -  .  - 

•  7.00 . 

150 

(B)  Chelsea  . 

3.50- 

3.75 

6.00- 

7.00 

5.00- 

8.00 

84)0-  14.00 

4.00 

Clarendon  . 

2.50- 

3.00 

4.50- 

5.00 

.  -  -  .  . 

5.00-  6.00 

3.00 

5.00- 

10.00 

7.00-  12.00 

Collon- Manor  . 

3.00.. 

4.00- 

5.00 

6.60-  9.00 

3.00 

1.50- 

150 

3.00- 

5.00 

64)0-  74X) 

Craig  Hall  . 

2.50- 

3.00 

3.50- 

4.00 

4.00.. 

5.00-  6.00 

2.50 

1.50- 

2.00 

2.50- 

34)0 

3.00.. 

4.00-  5.00 

(B)  Dennis  . 

3.00- 

4.00 

6.00- 

7.00 

5.00- 

7.00 

7.00-  I04X) 

4.00 

Devonshire  . 

2.50- 

3.50 

4.00.. 

-  -  *  - 

64)0 . 

2.00 

Elastboume . 

2.00- 

2.50 

3.50- 

4.00 

3.00.. 

5.00-  6.00 

150 

Elberon  . 

2.00- 

3X» 

3.00- 

5.00 

3.00- 

4.00 

5.00-  8.00 

150 

Flanders  (Aaaerican  Plan  Only)  . 

5.00.. 

.  .  .  . 

9.00- 

10.00 

6.00.. 

,  -  .  -  . 

10.00-  12.00 

2.50.. 

3.50., 

3.00.. 

5.00 . 

Galen  Hall  (Aaaerican  Plan  Only)  . . . 

4.00.. 

8.00- 

12.00 

6.50^ 

_ 

12.00-  14.00 

Gerslel's  Lelande  . 

2.00- 

3.00 

3.00- 

4.00 

5.00-  6.00 

3.00 

4.50., 

7.50. 

. 12.00 

Grand  Atlantic  . 

3.00- 

3.50 

4.00- 

5.00 

6.00-  8.00 

150 

Grossman's  (American  Plan  C^ly)  ... 

6.00- 

6.50 

11.00- 

12.00 

7.00- 

8.00 

13.00-  15.00 

Jeferson  . 

4.00- 

5.00 

7.00-  9.00 

3.00 

2.00., 

3.00- 

4.00 

3.00. 

5.00-  600 

(B)  KnickeSocker  . 

2.50- 

4.00 

5.00- 

7.00 

4.00- 

7.00 

6.00-  10.00 

3.00 

Lafayette  . 

8.00-  12.00 

3.00 

2.00- 

3.00 

3.00- 

4.00 

Ludy  . 

2.50- 

3.00 

4.00- 

5.00 

3.50- 

4.00 

7.00-  10.00 

3.00 

Madison  . 

5.00- 

7.00 

7.00-  9.00 

3.00 

2.50.. 

4.00- 

4.50 

. 6.00 

(B)  Mariborough-BIcnheim  . 

4.00., 

6.00. 

4.00- 

8.00 

6.00-  16.00 

4.00 

Miller  Cottage  (American  Plan  Only).. 

3.50- 

5.00 

6.00- 

8.00 

3.00.. 

5.00.. 

2.50 

Morton  . 

2.50.. 

.  .  .  .  . 

4.00- 

5.00 

3.50- 

4.00 

6.00-  8.00 

3.00 

3.50.. 

5.00.. 

5.00.. 

7.00-  12.00 

2.50- 

3.00 

4.00- 

5.00 

6.00-  7.o6 

2.50- 

3.00 

4.00- 

5.00 

4.00. 

6.00 . 

Plaza  . 

2.50.. 

4.00- 

5.00 

3.50., 

5.00 . 

150 

(B)  President  . 

3.50- 

4.00 

5.00-  7.00 

3.00 

Raleigh  . 

1.50- 

3.00 

3.00- 

6.00 

4.00. 

5.00-  8.00 

3.00 

Richfield  . 

5.00-  6.00 

(B)  Ritz-Carlton  . 

4.00- 

6.00 

6.00-  8.00 

5.00 

Runnymede  (American  Plan  CXily)  . . . 

5.00- 

7.00 

9.00- 

11.00 

5.50- 

9.00 

10.00-  14.00 

St.  James  . 

2.50.. 

4.00- 

6.00 

2.00 

4.00- 

8.00 

6.00.  10.00 

3.00 

4.00 

7.00 . 

Stanton  . 

2.50- 

3.00 

4.00- 

5.00 

5.00-  6.00 

3.00 

Sterling  . 

2.00- 

3.00 

3.00- 

5.00 

3.00- 

4.00 

5.00-  7.00 

150 

1.50- 

2.00 

3.00- 

4.00 

2.50 

4.00  .  . 

(B)  Traymore  . 

3.00- 

4.00 

5.00. 

5.00- 

14.00 

7.00-  16.00 

4.00 

Trezler  . 

2.50., 

4.00- 

5.00 

6.00-  7.00 

2.00 

Wiltshire  (American  Plan  Only)  . 

5.00- 

7.00 

10.00- 

14.00 

7.00- 

7.50 

12.00-  15.00 

(B)  Indicatet  Boardwalk  Holelt.  Other*  Listed  Are  Near  Boardwalk. 


The  List  of  Hotels  given  above  is  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  information  of  those  desiring  hotel 
accommodations  at  Atlantic  City.  If  you  will 
write  Mr.  Albert  H.  Skean.  Secretary,  Hotel  Com¬ 
mittee,  Central  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  stating  the  date 


of  your  arrival  and  the  type  of  accommodadon 
desired,  your  request  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  New  Jersey  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Individual  Child  in 
American  Education 

Convention  Address 

B}f  Dr.  James  L.  Mursell 

Professor  of  Education,  Lawrence  College 


UR  graded  modem  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  which  is  such  a  characteristic 
feature  of  American  life  and  so  great  a 
social  and  cultural  achievement,  has 
come  into  being  and  evolved  to  its 
present  power  and  notable  success  in  and  through 
the  courageous  facing  and  the  constructive  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  series  of  cogent,  practical 
problems.  If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  these 
problems  have  been  shirked,  if  the  American 
schools  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  look  them 
in  the  face  and  deal  with  them,  we  would  not  today 
have  our  great  system  of  public  education,  and 
though  we  might  have  schools,  they  would  be  mal¬ 
formed,  relatively  impotent,  relatively  feeble. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  have  pressed  upon 
American  school  people  have  been  solved  with 
notable  success  by  American  school  people,  are 
these:  The  problem  of  establishing  public  schools 
financed  with  public  money,  that  is,  by  public 
taxation  rather  than  out  of  charity  or  out  of  fees  or 
rates:  the  problem  of  recognizing  that  the  state 
must  enforce  upon  the  local  schools  minimum 
standards  of  attainment  and  achievement;  the 
problem  of  the  equalization  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  units  and  for  all  sections  of  our 
people.  At  one  time  not  one  of  these  problems  had 
been  clearly  sensed  and  clearly  felt  and  recognized 
by  any  large  number  of  people,  even  including 
thinkers  in  the  field  of  education.  Any  one  who 
looked  forward  to  seeing  a  system  of  education  in 
this  country  financed  out  of  public  taxation, 
relatively  free  from  sectarian  control,  enforcing 
minimum  standards  of  high  validity  and  high 
excellence,  might  well  have  been  regarded  as  a 
dreamer.  But  little  by  Ihde  our  school  people 
have  come  clearly  to  sense  and  clearly  to  feel  the 
need  of  dealing  with  all  these  matters;  things 
which  might  have  seemed  impossible  to  any  one 
living  a  hundred  years  ago  are,  with  us  today, 
accomplished  and  achieved  facts.  Problems  in 
education  which  a  hundred  years  ago  might  have 
seemed  entirely  impractical  and  wholly  visionary 
have  today  come,  if  not  to  complete  solution,  at 
least  a  long  way  towards  final  solution  and  very 


definite  sets  of  public  minds  in  regard  to  them  have 
been  triumphantly  established. 

And  so.  as  we  face  the  cogent  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day,  problems  no  less  serious,  baffling 
and  difficult  than  problems  which  have  faced  cur 
schools  in  the  past,  and  as  we  begin  to  sense,  not 
clearly  yet,  but  nevertheless  definitely,  the 
shadowy  problems  of  the  future,  we  can  look  back 
upon  our  history  and  gain  from  it  a  warranty,  a 
guarantee,  for  present  courage.  We  may  believe 
with  confidence  that  America  will  no  more  shirk 
her  educational  problems  today  and  tomorrow  than 
she  has  done  in  the  past,  for  American  education 
has  abundantly  proved  itself  to  be  a  scheme  of 
things  where  dreams  come  true.  At  the  present 
moment  in  the  evolution  of  our  school  system  we 
have  come  to  a  place  where  we  are  met  with  a 
problem  of  the  utmost  cogency.  This  is  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  and  for  the  individual 
child  in  American  education.  Most  teachers, 
most  administrators,  are  keenly  conscious  of  this 
as  one  of  the  leading,  one  of  the  most  vital 
problems  that  confront  the  educational  world. 
Our  schools  have  grown  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
while  their  growth  has  been  a  triumph,  it  also 
constitutes  a  very  real  danger.  The  need  for 
dealing  with  the  individual  child  has  increased 
proportionately  with  the  growth  of  our  schools. 
You  may  know  that  at  the  present  time  in  certain 
quarters,  not.  I  am  thankful  to  say.  very 
influential  ones,  there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  shirk 
this  problem.  Some  people  have  said  that  the 
public  schools  must  stand  for  quantity  education, 
while  to  the  private  schools  should  be  delegated 
the  task  of  quality  education.  The  public  schools 
must  deal  in  terms  of  mass  education,  while  the 
private  schools  have  the  task  of  dealing  with  indi¬ 
vidualized  education.  I  regard  that  as  a  very 
unfortunate  and  highly  heretical  and  untenable 
point  of  view,  and  if.  as  I  do  believe  will  possibly 
not  happen,  American  education  should  move  out 
along  such  lines  as  that,  the  day  will  come  when 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  most  unfortimate 
situation. 

The  whole  meaning  of  education  in  a  democratic 


J 


country  such  u  America,  centers 'about  dre  indi¬ 
vidual.  We  sometimes  speak  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  as  mass  education.  That  is  a  term  which  I 
never  hear  without  a  sentiment  of  protest.  It  may 
be  given  a  sense  which  is  not  objectionable,  but 
frequently  it  means  something  which  I  think  must 
arouse  opposition  in  the  mind  of  any  progressive- 
minded  educator.  Mass  education  to  me  means 
education  to  uniformity:  means  education  designed 
to  produce  the  same  prejudices,  the  same  mind-set. 
the  same  habit-set,  in  everybody.  Mass  education 
may  very  well  be  taken  to  connote  education  not  as 
a  means  of  developing  human  beings  but  as  a  means 
of  spreading  propaganda  useful  to  some  special 
interest,  and  we  must  forever  set  our  faces  against 
a  conception  such  as  that  in  a  democratic  country. 
Appropriate  it  may  be  to  a  com¬ 
munistic  state  of  affairs,  but  the 
greatness  of  America  has  depended 
upon  the  freedom,  the  power  and 
the  development  of  the  individual 
citizen,  and  in  the  long,  long  run, 
the  worth  of  our  schools  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  serving  the  future  of  this 
country,  will  depend  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which,  in  the  face  of  many 
unique  problems,  many  pressing 
difficulties,  they  are  able  to  deal 
with  the  need  and  foster  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual  Ameri¬ 
can.  Now,  school  people  at  the 
present  time  are  undoubtedly  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  with  this  problem. 

You  can  see  that  readily  if  you 
consider  the  many  devices  which 
are  being  put  into  operation  in  our 
schools  all  over  the  country,  part 
of  the  purpose  of  which,  at  least, 
is  precisely  to  meet  the  problem  of 
the  individual  child.  Just  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few,  we  have  such  a  scheme  as  flexible 
pronmdon,  which  attempts  to  break  what  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  lock-step  of 
American  education.  We  have  plans  of  super¬ 
vised  study  which  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
needs  and  difficulties  and  aspirations  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  more  perfectly.  We  have  schemes 
for  the  differentiation  of  the  curriculum.  We  have 
plans  which  permit  of  individual  work  more  or  less 
perfectly  and  completely  carried  out,  and  we  have 
plans  widely  adopted  for  sectioning  pupils  into 
A,  B,  C  or  X,  Y,  Z  sections,  the  so-called  plan 
of  homogeneous  grouping.  Now  all  these  devices 
are  good,  all  are  valuable,  all  stand  as  evidence 


of  a  thing  which,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  American  education.  That  is  to  say. 
the  teachability  of  American  educators,  ffie  great 
willingness  of  our  school  people  to  meet  and 
reconnoiter  and  deal  unth  new  problems  and  to 
adopt  new  points  of  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  device 
which  has  been  put  mto  operation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  individual  child  has-  been  a  more 
or  less  serious  disappointment  Not  one  of  these 
devices  has  fulfilled  the  hopes  which  gathered 
around  it.  Homogeneous  grouping,  for  instance, 
has  conspicuously  not  proved  as  thoroughly  satia- 
factory,  and,  taking  individual  work  such  as  that 
of  the  Dalton  plan,  has  developed  many  serious 
defects  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you.  Curri¬ 
culum  differentiation  has  very  often 
come  to  mean  not  the  enrichment 
of  study  for  the  bright,  but  the 
impoverishment  of  study  for  the 
dull.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
one  value  of  trying  out  many  de¬ 
vices  is  that  we  learn  a  little  from 
each  one  so  that  little  by  little  a 
deposit  of  educational  wisdom  is 
formed  and  a  master  method  is 
built  up.  I  cannot  entirely  agree 
with  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  value  of  ffiese  devices  lies  in 
something  less  arithmetical  than 
that.  I  think  these  devices  are 
valuable  because  they  represent  a 
troubling  of  the  waters  by  the 
spirit,  they  represent  thinking,  they 
represent  a  sdr  in  the  minds  of 
our  educators.  Their  true  help¬ 
fulness  lies  in  the  influence  they 
may  have  upon  the  mentality  of 
our  teachers.  I  have  not  dm 
slightest  hesitation  m  saying  that 
the  strategic  point  of  attack  on  the  problem  of  tbe 
individual  child  lies  in  the  teacher’s  attitude  and 
the  teacher's  understanding  of  her  work  and  of  the 
meaning  of  its  technique. 

The  means  for  the  solving  of  die  problem  of 
the  individual  child  in  American  schools  are  ready 
to  your  hand.  I  propose  to  take  the  research 
studies  which  have  been  made  of  the  application 
and  results  of  these  devices  and  to  try  to  lay 
before  you  a  series  of  fundamental  principles  of 
educational  thinking  which  these  devices  represenL 
If  we  will  bear  these  principles  in  mind,  if  we  will 
give  them  effect  and  application,  we  shall  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  the  effective  solution  of 
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this  great  problem.  The  first  principle  which  I 
find  exemplified  in  the  studies  bearing  on  the 
devices  is  that  all  people  who  have  to  deal  with 
children  in  the  schools  will  do  well  to  beware  of 
averages.  Thinking  in  terms  of  an  average  is  one 
of  the  besetting  dangers  of  the  American  public 
school  teacher.  T.  L.  Kelly  said  a  great  many  of 
our  teachers  .are  lovers  of  the  level;  they  feel 
embarrassed  when  they  are  dealing  with  a  child 
who  diverges  from  the  average.  This  is  true  even 
when  the  child  diverges  in  a  favorable  direction; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  child  is  brighter  or  more 
constant  than  the  average  of  the  group  with  which 
these  teachers  are  dealing.  Let  me  carry  this  into 
detail,  let  me  show  you  in  what  way,  in  what 
sense,  in  what  respect  this  average  mindedness  of 
the  American  teacher  impedes  her  approach  to  the 
individual  child.  Remember  what  I  am  interested 
in  primarily  is  giving  you  certain  controlling  prin¬ 
ciples  of  thought  which  must  guide  your  work  and 
guide  your  decisions  if  you  wish  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  individual  child.  Teachers  concentrate 
too  much  upon  the  average  achievement,  the 
average  ability  of  the  average  performance  in  their 
classes,  so  much  so  they  forget  there  is  a  whole 
set  of  entirely  different  facts  at  least  as  important 
educationally  and  practically  as  the  facts  about 
the  average,  and  these  are  the  facts  of  variability. 
It  may,  for  some  purposes,  be  important  to  know 
where  the  average  achievement  of  a  certain  group 
lies,  but  it  is  just  as  important,  and  in  many  ways 
more  so,  to  know  how  much  the  best  pupil  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  worst,  and  how  much  the  worst  is 
worse  than  the  best  The  variability  of  the  group 
is  a  vital  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sup)- 
pose  you  are  teaching  reading  in  the  third  grade, 
wouldn’t  it  be  a  valuable  thing  if  the  variation  in 
reading  ability  could  be  cut  down?  Wouldn’t 
it  help  you  to  get  more  adequately  and  specifically 
and  helpfully  at  the  individual  child?  Wouldn’t 
it  make  your  teaching  more  of  a  real  educational 


service?  But  do  teachers  think  of  so-called 
schemes  of  homogeneous  grouping  in  this  way? 
Very  often  they  do  not  TTiey  concentrate  on  the 
comparative  averages.  They  are  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  A  section  averages  better  than  the  B 
section  and  that  the  B  section  averages  better  than 
the  C  section,  and  the  teacher  ^dio  is  assigned  the 
C  section  immediately  gets  into  his  head  the  idea 
that  he  is  teaching  a  bunch  of  dullards.  He  does 
not  consider  them  homogeneous  as  a  group. 
Homogeneity  is  not  the  difference  in  the  averages  at 
all.  If  you  are  dealing  with  a  homogeneous  groiq>, 
the  essential  thing  to  think  about  is  that  the  range 
of  ability  has  been  cut  down  so  that  you  can  do  a 
better  job  for  the  individual  pupil,  not  that  one 
section  is  better  than  the  others.  Many  teachers 
make  subtle  and  significant  substitutions;  instead  of 
dealing  with  homogeneous  grouping,  they  actually 
turn  homogeneous  grouping  into  higher  article 
grouping. 

Another  way  in  which  average  mindedness 
works  itself  out  is  the  blind,  incredible  working  of 
test  norms.  Test  norms  are  valuable  but  dan¬ 
gerous.  Suppose  you  record  a  child’s  height  and 
weight  and  compare  them  with  some  figures  given 
you  on  a  chart  and  decide  the  child  is  abnormal 
or  above  normal  or  sub-normal.  Teachers  do  that 
all  the  time,  making  both  physical  and  mental 
measurements  and  never  seem  to  ask  themselves 
with  what  they  have  compared  the  child.  They 
have  compared  the  child  with  the  average  of  a  very 
large  number  of  other  children.  But  have  you  ever 
read  an3rwhere  at  all  that  the  Creator,  in  his  wis¬ 
dom,  when  he  set  up  this  universe  built  into  its 
fundamental  law  a  principle  which  said  that  any 
deviation  from  a  mass  average  had  something 
wrong  about  it?  When  we  speak  of  a  child  as 
abnormal,  sub-normal  or  super-normal,  have  we 
said  anything  condemnatory?  Not  at  all.  All 
we  have  done  is  to  compare  him  with  the  average. 
Continued  on  page  28 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 
List  of  Departments  and  Associations,  1931 — 1932 


Department  of  Superintendence 
Chairman,  John  B.  Dougall 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Summit 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 
Chairman,  G.  Harvey  Nicholls 

Principal,  High  School,  Bound  Brook 

New  Jersey  Junior  High  School  Teachers’ 
Association 
Preudenl,  Guy  B.  Rose 

Principal,  Glenfield  School,  Montclair 

Department  of  Elementary  EIducation 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes 
G>ntinental  School,  EJizabeth 

Department  of  Music 
Presidmt,  Thomas  Wilson 

Board  of  Education.  Building,  EJizabeth 

Association  of  Teacher- Assistants  to  the 
Principal 

President,  Esther  W.  Hayes 
Rrst  Avenue  School,  Newark 

Special  Sub-Normal  Class  Teachers 
President,  Helen  M.  Stage 

J.  W.  Wakeman  School,  Jeney  City 

New  Jersey  Physical  Education 
Association 
President,  Eliza  J.  Foulke 

Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Association  of  Secondary  School  Depart¬ 
mental  Heads  of  N.  J. 

President,  Howard  F.  Hart 
High  School,  East  Orange 

English  Teachers’  Association 
President,  William  F.  Bauer 
High  School,  East  Orange 

New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association 
President,  Clara  H.  Krauter 

Girls’  Vocational  School,  Newark 

High  School  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association 

President,  Elsther  E.  Hanna 

Memorial  High  School,  West  New  York 

Modern  Language  Teachers’  Association 
President,  Margaret  B.  Holz 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair 

Kindergarten  Teachers’  Association 
President,  L.  Matilda  Schneider 

Monterey  Avenue  School,  Atlantic  Gty 


Elementary  Principals’  Association  of 
New  Jersey 
President,  Ann  A.  Troy 

Principal,  Park  School,  Nutley 
New  Jersey  Science  Teachers’ 

Association 

President,  Vernon  L.  Fraizee 
East  Side  High  School,  Paterson 
New  Jersey  Classical  Assocution 
President,  Miles  G.  Thompson 
High  School,  Princeton 
Penmanship  Teachers’  Association 
President,  Charlotte  El.  Barton 

Board  of  Elducadon  Building,  Newark 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Geography 
Teachers 

President,  Harley  P.  Milstead 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair 
New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Assocution 
President,  George  W.  Wright 

Far  Hills  Public  School,  Far  Hills 
New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts 
Association 

President,  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Kent 

Board  of  Education  Building,  Jersey  Gty 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Social  Studies 
President,  Charles  R.  Hollenbach 
High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers 
President,  Roscoe  P.  Conkling 
Central  High  School,  Newark 
Teachers’  Association  of  State  Teachers 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  of 
New  Jersey 

President,  Rachel  M.  Jarrold 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
New  Jersey  School  Libraruns’ 

Association 

President,  Pauline  J.  Schmid 

Hillside  Junior  High  School,  Montclair 
New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance 
Association 

President,  Edwin  K.  Ford  , 

Principal,  Junior  High  School,  Long  Branch 
New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Association 
President,  Dr.  Caroline  Zachry 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclaur 
New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Psychology 
Preudent,  Edgar  A.  Doll 
Training  School,  Vineland 
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Lifted  by  Our  Own  Boot  Straps 

B\)  WiLUAM  McAndrew 

This  is  the  third  article  by  Dr.  McAndrew  upon  the  Profession  of  Teaching 


“Hello,”  says  the  American  over  the  telephone, 
also  other  nations,  except  the  English.  They  use 
the  politer,  “Are  you  there?”  I’d  like  to  use 
whichever  salutation  you  prefer  if  I  can  reach  the 
good  folks  I  talked  with  through  the  medium  of 
this  magazine  in  two  previous  articles. 

I  was  nmning  through  the  interesting  and  grati¬ 
fying  course  taken  by  medicine,  teaching,  and  other 
professions  to  raise  their  right  to  respect  and  actual 
increase  of  it  I  was  reminding  you  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  teaching  to  your  children  the  large  prin¬ 
ciples  of  respectable  vocation  and  especially  the 
basis  of  the  profession  of  education. 

Your  boys  and  girls  are  much  interested  in 
business.  May  I  suggest  that  you  use  this  state 
of  mind  as  an  invitation  to  give  them  the  enheart- 
ening  truth  about  the  large  principle  of  service 
which,  as  in  the  ministry,  in  teaching,  and  in  other 
professions,  is  making  business  respectable.  You 
know  of  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis.  the  Lions, 
and  similar  sets.  Says  the  Rotary  declaration: 
“The  one  in  business  must  first  be  an  ethical  man, 
wishing  no  success  that  is  not  founded  on  the 
highest  justice  and  morality. The  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  as  Principle  Number 
Ten:  “Integrity,  fair  dealing,  efficient  service, 
mutual  benefit,  are  die  foundations  of  business.” 

Tliis  is  an  amazing  advancement  for  an  occu¬ 
pation  that  only  a  few  years  ago  had  for  its  motto 
“caveat  emptor,”  meaning  “it  is  the  customer’s 
responsibility  to  keep  from  being  cheated.”  An¬ 
other  maxim  was,  “Business  is  business,”  which 
meant  business  is  not  honesty,  fairness,  or  desire 
to  benefit  any  one  other  than  the  seller:  business 
is  just  business — making  all  that  is  possible.  Now, 
teach  your  boys  and  girls  that  the  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness  are  pledging  themselves  to  give  generous  ser¬ 
vice  for  every  dollar  they  get.  You  are  sure  to 
come  against  a  doubt  that  business  is  not  mostly 
for  making  money.  Oh,  very  well,  all  the  more 
reason  to  urge  your  children  to  become  teachers 
and  so  be  free  of  the  danger  of  getting  rich.  For 
it  is  the  glory  of  teaching  that  the  most  of  its  move¬ 
ment  is  from  within  outward.  That  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  pure  profession — general  welfare,  not 
personal  gain.  If  you  hesitate  about  crowding 
the  educational  profession  because  there  are  now 
more  teachers  than  places,  you  may  think  of  this: 


that  if  only  the  professionally  minded  were  in  teach¬ 
ers’  positions  and  the  careless,  self-seeking  check 
chasers  were  out  of  it,  there  would  be  demand 
for  all  the  real  teachers  available.  These  are  the 
folks  that  have  learned  that  though  a  man  doeth 
well  to  himself,  though  he  waxeth  rich  and  the 
glory  of  his  house  increaseth,  when  he  dieth  glory 
shall  not  descend  after  him.  He  shall  be  like  the 
beasts  that  perish.  He  that  saveth  his  own  life 
shall  lose  it 

You  will  be  guessing  that  I  am  preaching.  You 
will  be  guessing  right  What  I  am  coming  to  is 
this,  that  as  members  of  a  profession  we  are  ob¬ 
ligated  to  have  what  is  demanded  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  the  gates  of  the  University  of  Virginia: 
“The  Will  to  Work  for  Mankind.’’ 

PRAISED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

All  the  professions  in  their  declarations  of  prin¬ 
ciples  say  that  character  is  to  be  kept  high  by 
every  practitioner.  You  could  do  worse  than  give 
your  children  as  an  exercise  in  penmanship  and 
Elnglish  what  the  head  man  in  the  White  House 
says  about  the  people  who  constitute  our  profession: 
“The  teacher  is  a  public  character,  his  (her)  life 
is  an  open  book.  His  office,  like  that  of  a  minister 
of  religion,  demands  a  standard  of  character  above 
the  average.  How  rarely  does  a  teacher  fall  be¬ 
low  that  standard?  How  seldom  does  a  teacher 
figure  in  ffie  sensational  headlines?  It  Is  truly  re¬ 
markable  that  an  army  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
so  well  behaves  itself.  It  implies  a  wealth  of 
character  to  achieve  such  a  record.” 

All  the  writers  I  have  read  upon  what  constitutes 
a  profession  say  its  practitioners  possess  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  learning  and  skill.  “Even  the  business 
man,”  says  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
“must  be  educated  to  thorough  and  specific  knowl¬ 
edge  by  unceasing  study.’’  Teach  your  children 
that  teaching  is  a  profession  because  its  members, 
like  the  lawyer,  merchant,  and  engineer,  are  un¬ 
ceasingly  studying  the  improving  growth  of  educa¬ 
tive  processes.  These  people,  like  the  doctors, 
subscribe  to  professional  journals  and  study  them; 
they  have  professional  magazines  published  by 
their  own  organizations.  The  teacher  has  a  pro¬ 
fessional  library.  Five  hundred  seventy-five  books 
Continued  on  page  26 
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Dr.  Potter  Elected  President  of  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


Dr.  Milton  C.  Potter,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconnn,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  sixty- 
second  aimual  convention  held  in  W  ashington, 
D.  C.,  February  20-25,  1932. 

Dr.  Potter  is  a  native  of  Allegan  County, 
Michigan,  where  he  attended  the 
rural  schools  and  taught  in  several 
towru  before  his  graduation  from 
Albion  College  in  1 895.  He 
secured  his_  Master’s  Degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1905, 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt-  D. 
from  the  University  of  Denver  in 
1915.  For  several  years  before 
going  to  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado, 
as  superintendent  of  schools.  Dr. 

Potter  served  at  different  times  as 
elementary  and  high  school  principal 
in  OaJr  Park,  Illinois,  and  in 
Superior,  Wisconsin.  He  was 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  and  later  in  Pueblo. 

Colora^,  1908-1912,  and  m  St 
Paul,  Minnesota,  1912-1914. 

Dr.  Potter  came  to  Milwaukee  in  March,  1914. 
as  superintendent,  and  was  re-elected  last  January 
for  another  three-year  term.  This  is,  with  few 
exceptions  in  the  entire  coimtry,  the  longest  con¬ 
tinuous  service  of  a  superintendent  in  one  city, 
comparable  in  uze  to  Milwaukee.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Educational  Department  of 


Rotary  International,  as  president  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Rotary  Club,  and  national  president  of 
Professional  Men’s  Clubs.  Throughout  his  entirt 
professional  career,  he  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  has 
recently  become  a  life  member.  He  is  also  a  life 
member  of  the  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Association. 

Dr.  Potter  is  efficient  as  a  super¬ 
intendent.  liberalizing  the  powers  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  field  and  on  his 
own  staff.  He  is  popular  with  the 
public;  he  is  a  fine  public  speaker, 
much  in  demand,  ready,  resourceful, 
and  kindly:  has  an  unusual  grasp 
of  affairs,  and  possesses  rare  grace 
of  expression. 

Superintendent  Potter  is  a  leader 
in  the  welfare  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  and  an  excellent  judge  of 
human  nature.  With  tact  and  fair¬ 
ness.  he  has  held  the  respect  and 
support  of  his  board  of  education, 
irrespective  of  party  or  other  affili¬ 
ations.  He  is  nationally  known  and 
admired  as  the  long-time  superintendent  of  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  city,  as  a  gifted  contributor  in  various 
educational  groups,  as  a  leader  in  his  own  city,  as 
a  highly  respected  colleague  of  educational  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  as  a  friend  and  advisor  of  thousands 
of  classroom  teachers  with  whom  he  has  worked 
in  five  states. 


Dr.  Milton  C.  Potter 


School  Districts  Get  About  $10,000 

Various  Monmouth  G>unty  school  districts  will 
receive  close  to  $10,000  from  the  State  reserve 
school  fund  under  a  bill  signed  by  Governor  Moore 
to  compensate  local  districts  for  the  ■  education  of 
children  living  on  government  reservations.  Bur¬ 
lington.  Ocean  and  Middlesex  G>unties  also  will 
benefit. 

The  measure,  which  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Sterner,  of  Monmouth,  provides  an  allowance  of 
$45  a  year  for  each  of  such  children.  There  are 
more  than  200  at  Fort  Hancock  and  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  1 0  at  Camp  Dix,  36  at  the  Raritan 
Arsenal  and  80  at  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air 
Station. 


Penmanship  Department  Plans 
Meeting  May  7 

The  regular  business  meeting  of  the  Penman¬ 
ship  Department  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  7th, 
at  10:30  A  M.,  in  Van  Ness  Hall,  Room  12, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick. 

Annoimcement  will  be  made  of  the  names  of  the 
judges  of  the  contest  m  handwriting  which  is  now 
being  held  throughout  the  State.  Plans  for  the 
Fall  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  in 
November  are  being  made.  New  officers  will 
be  elected  at  that  time. 
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What  It  Costs 


A  little  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  year — 
or  something  less  than  60  cents  per  school  day — 
was  spent  for  the  public  school  education  of  John 
Citizen's  child  m  the  typical  large  city  of  the 
United  States  in  1930-31,  it  is  announced  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association  upon  completion  of  its  biennial  study 
of  city  school  costs  throughout  the  nation.  The 
youngster  might  attend  a  motion  picture  show  daily 
for  a  little  less  tham  the  taxpayer  spends  to  provide 
a  full  day's  instruction  by  well-trained  teachers  in 
modem  school  buildings. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  attendance  in  66  cities 
between  100,000  and  500,000  in  population  was 
$104.93  for  current  school  expenses:  in  176 
cities  between  30,000  and  1 00,000  in  size  the  cost 
was  $103.29.  In  10  cities  above  the  half-million 
mark  in  population  the  figure  is  higher — $133. 1  7. 

More  than  73  cents  of  the  school  dollar  goes 
for  instruction,  which  includes  the  employment  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors,  and  the  cost 
of  textbooks  and  other  instructional  supplies.  The 
beating,  cleaning,  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
(operation  and  maintenance  of  plant)  take  more 
than  half  the  remainder  of  the  school  dollar. 
About  3  cents  goes  for  management  (adminis¬ 
tration),  including  the  exp>enses  of  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  business  offices,  superintendents  of  schools 
and  their  assistants,  research  offices,  and  all  other 
expenses  of  the  headquarters  administration  of  a 
school  system. 

Coordinate  activities  and  auxiliary  agencies 
cost  just  about  as  much  as  administration,  approxi¬ 
mately  3  cents.  Under  these  two  items  are  grouped 
the  field  workers  in  all  health  service  to  school 
children,  census  and  attendance  workers,  and  such 
special  services  as  transportation  of  pupils,  lunch¬ 
rooms,  community  centers,  school  playgrounds, 
etc.  About  2  cents  pays  for  fixed  charges,  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  insurance  premiums,  rent,  pensions, 
and  cost  of  complying  with  workmen's  com¬ 
pensation  laws. 

The  exact  division  of  the  school  dollar,  for  the 
1 76  cities  between  30,000  and  1 00,000  in 
population,  is  as  follows:  Administration,  3.42 
cents;  instruction.  76.59  cents;  operation  of  plant, 
10.68  cents;  maintenance  of  plant,  3.69  cents: 
co-ordinate  activities  and  auxiliary  agencies.  3.44 
cents;  and  fixed  charges,  2.18  cents.  Capital  out¬ 
lay  and  debt  service  are  not  included,  as  this  is  an 
analysis  of  curreift  expenses  only. 


When  different  sections  of  the  country  are 
compared,  it  appears  that  cost  per  pupil  in  the 
West  and  North  is  much  higher  than  in  the  South. 
In  the  176  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000  in  popu¬ 
lation  the  average  in  71  North  Atlantic  cities  is 
$115.59;  in  55  North  Central  cities,  $101.26; 
in  1 7  South  Atlantic  cities,  $6 1 .68 ;  in  15  South 
Central  cities.  $72.79;  and  in  18  Western  cities, 
$127.64. 


“You  and  Your  (jovemmcnt” 

New  Radio  Educational  Series 

Government  as  it  daily  affects  and  regidates  the 
lives  of  every  person  in  the  United  States,  from 
birth  to  death,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  new  series 
of  discussions  by  prominent  speakers  over  the  WJZ 
network,  starting  Tuesday,  April  5.  They  will  be 
heard  at  8  P.  M.,  Eastern  standard  time,  every 
Tuesday  evening.  The  speakers  during  the  series 
include  the  following: 

John  H.  Finley,  educator,  author  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Thomas  H.  Reed,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  Univenity  of  Michigan,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  presenting  the  programs. 

William  Bennet  Munro,  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  former  professor  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Harvard. 

Charles  E.  Merriam,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Julian  Mason,  editor  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

Arthur  Krock,  head  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Ruth  Morgan,  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Stuart  Chase,  economist  and  author. 

Virgil  Jordan,  economist. 

Charles  A.  Beard,  historian  and  political 
scientist. 

Arthur  N.  Holcombe,  chairman  of  Bk 
department  of  government  at  Harvard. 

Edward  M.  Sait,  professor  of  political  science 
at  Pomona  College. 

William  Hard,  publicist  and  political  cor¬ 
respondent. 

John  Dewey,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Columbia. 
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Regional  Conference  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Education  Associations 

Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  President 


July  25-30,  1932,  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  will 
occur  the  Regional  Conference  of  the  World  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Education  Associations.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  relate  to  all  countries  in  the  Pacific 
and  will  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  Dual 
Language  Problem,  Modem  Educational  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Oriental  Setting.  Vocational  Education, 
Health  Education  and  Adult  Education. 

The  Pacific  area  at  die  present  time  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  sections  of  the  world 
in  economic,  social  and  educational  life.  The 
United  States  is  especially  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  amicable,  co-operative  relations  and  of 
racial  and  international  undentanding  with  the 
groups  this  conference  will  represent.  No  area  of 
the  world  is  making  more  rapid  cultural  progress 
than  the  Asiatic-Pacific  people.  No  place  in  all 
the  world  offers  such  an  interesting  and  fascinating 
location  for  conferences  of  this  nature  as  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  themselves.  These  islands  repre¬ 
sent  a  great  human  laboratory  wherein  is  being 
worked  out  life  problems  of  a  complex  social  char¬ 
acter  but  on  a  limited  scale.  Here  are  found  all 
of  the  oriental  strains  of  blood,  intermingled  with 
the  occidental.  People  are  living  together  in  an 
enchanted  land,  working  side  by  side  without  the 
prejudices  and  social  distinctions  which  characterize 
such  associations  in  other  lands. 

The  group  of  islands  with  Honolulu  as  the 
capital,  form  a  territory  of  the  United  States  which 
eventually  may  apply  for  statehood.  These  islands 
are  sometimes  called  “The  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific,”  sometimes  "TTie  Crossroads  of  the 
Pacific,”  and  other  intriguing  names.  The  islands 
lie  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific.  2,200  miles  south¬ 
west  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Equator, 
yet  one  is  surprised  to  discover  that  he  is  not  much 
nearer  to  Yokohama  than  to  Seattle.  The 
islands  lie  directly  in  the  path  of  the  trade  winds 
which  modify  the  climate  and  produce  an  even 
temperature  the  year  around.  The  golden  sun¬ 
shine,  the  hedges  of  tropical  plants,  some  of  which 
are  always  in  bloom,  the  fine  homes  sequestered  in 
tropical  foliage,  and  the  friendly  and  industrious 
people,  make  these  islands  a  valuable  and  enchamt- 
ing  part  of  the  United  States. 


The  islands  are  volcanic  and  are  really  the 
peaks  of  volcanoes  thrown  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea.  Lying  in  the  path  of  the  trade  winds  pro- 
diKes  on  one  side  of  a  small  island  a  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  wkh  dense  foliage,  while  on  the  other  side, 
only  a  few  miles  away,  is  a  semi-desert  area.  The 
islands  are  rich  in  agricultural  products,  the  chief 
of  Mrhich  are  sugar-cane  and  pineapples. 

The  educational  system  is  modem  m  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  instruction  and  material  equipment.  Scho(d 
health,  industrial  forms  of  education,  visual  iiutruc- 
don  and  progressive  types  of  education  characterize 
the  system. 

American  teachers  who  desire  to  attend  die 
National  Education  Association  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City,  June  25-July  I.  will  have  ample  time  to 
reach  Hawaii  before  the  Federation  meeting  begins. 
The  total  cost  of  round  trip  carfare  and  steamship, 
including  meals,  Pullman  and  the  ten  days*  stay 
on  the  islands,  will  be  about  $450  from  Atlantic 
coast  points,  with  corre^nding  reductions  for 
points  west.  Besides  a  fascinating  educational 
experience,  it  will  be  a  delightful  travel  experience 
which  will  enrich  the  life  of  the  teacher.  From 
time  to  time,  as  the  program  develops,  more  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given- out. 

For  information  concerning  the  program,  write 
to  the  President,  Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  525  West 
1 20th  Street,  New  York  City. 

For  matters  pertaining  to  travel,  accommodations 
and  general  arrangements,  write  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington.  D.  C, 


"BUILDERS  ALL” 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings. 

And  people  vsdio  caper  in  sawdust  rings. 

And  common  folks  like  you  and  me 
Are  builders  for  Eternity? 

To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 

A  shapeless  mass  and  a  Book  of  Rules, 

And  each  must  fashion  ere  life  has  flown, 
A  stumbling  block  or  a  stepping  stone. 

— Author  Unkrtovm. 
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Some  Educational  Problems 

Convention  Address 

B]f  Samuel  EL  Fulton 

Member  Camden  Board  of  Education,  Camden 


BURING  the  past  twenty-five  years,  pub¬ 
lic  schools  have  advanced  b  number, 
efficiency,  and  results  of  all  kinds. 
Changes  in  our  social  and  industrial  life 
have  been  reflected  in  the  educational 
systems.  Education  has  become  the  largest,  single 
business  interest  in  the  State. 

The  first  concern  of  educators  and  board 
members  has  been  to  provide  programs  that  would 
meet  the  chsmging  conditions,  and  to  solve  the 
problems  that  have  been  thrust  upon  them.  While 
they  have  not  always  been  successful,  neidier  has 
any  industry  or  individual  an  unbroken  record  of 
success. 

Tlie  educational  program  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  is  as  out  of  date  as  the  bobbed-hair  miss  wear¬ 
ing  hoop  skirts.  The  needs  of  society  compelled 
many  changes  during  these  years. 

We  all  know  that  the  late  World  War  revealed 
a  large  number  of  physical  defects  in  our  popu¬ 
lation,  resulting  in  the  State  Legislature  enacting 
laws  making  it  compulsory  to  establish  classes  in 
health  instruction  and  physical '  training.  These 
were  good  laws  and  have  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  physical  and  moral  lives  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  Health  courses  have  played  an  important 
part  in  bettering  the  health  of  the  communities. 

Society,  realizing  its  obligation  to  the  crippled 
children,  the  mentally  retarded  and  those  with  de¬ 
fective  hearing  and  Impaired  eyesight,  have  com¬ 
pelled,  in  many  cases,  the  establishment  of  classes 
to  take  care  of  these  groups.  Demands  were  also 
made  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  courses 
in  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science. 

During  this  same  period,  we  not  only  experi¬ 
enced  a  natural  increase  in  school  enrollment,  but 
learned  that  it  was  the  desire  of  every  parent  to 
give  his  chfldren  the  best  (q>portunity  life  aflords, 
which  resulted  in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  grades.  This 
necessitated  the  erection  of  additions  and  of  mod¬ 
em,  up-to-date  buildings  to  take  care  of  the 
Increased  enrollment. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  had  to  meet. 


All  the  necessary  changes  and  inq>rovements 
resulted  in  the  schools'  demanding  a  large  portion 
of  the  taxes,  and  I  believe  as  a  whole,  the  people 
have  gladly  paid  the  bills.  Some  one  has  said 
that  “die  willingness  to  support  the  public  schools, 
through  taxation,  is  the  test  of  the  good  citizen. 
Every  dollar  qient  on  the  public  schools  returns  a 
thousand  fold  in  the  future  lives  of  die  boys  and 
girls  of  our  schools.” 

The  violent  industrial  readjustment  which  we 
are  now  undergoing,  has,  quite  naturally,  aflected 
the  earning  power  of  those  who  pay  the  bills,  and 
we  find  the  public  schools  pasung  through  a  real 
crisis.  In  years  gone  by,  the  American  Public 
Schools  passed  through  many  such  periods  and 
have  always  emerged  very  much  stronger. 

Taxation  must  be  given  considerable  thought, 
possibly  resulting  in  the  changing  of  the  entire 
financial  fabric.  Real  Elstate  cannot  continue  to 
carry  the  burden  of  taxadon  and  other  means  of 
raising  revenue  must  be  found. 

Industry  is  considering  the  establishment  of  the 
six-hour  day  with  the  possibility  of  the  five-day 
week.  This  will,  quite  naturally,  bring  about  an 
increase  in  the  working  man’s  hours  of  leisure. 
Society  will,  no  doubt,  compel  the  schools  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  pupils  for  wise  use  of  leisure  time.  Pres¬ 
sure  will  likely  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  enact  legislation  raising  the  age  limit  of 
compulsory  school  attendance.  Curriculums  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  readjusted  to  meet  the 
changes  in  our  economic  and  social  life.  Elducatlon 
for  leisure  will,  no  doubt,  develop  into  training 
for  and  appreciation  of,  music  and  art  in  thrir 
various  forms. 

Music,  Art,  and  Health  Education,  which  are 
still  considered  by  many  as  frills,  will  become  just 
as  fundamental  as  ffie  “Three  R’s.”  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  develop  good  musicians 
and  good  artists. 

Tlie  schools  must,  and  will,  reflect  the  will  of 
the  people  and.  vdth  their  loyal  support,  and  the 
helpful  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  the  next  decade 
should  build  a  higher,  nobler  and  better  system  of 
education. 
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New  Jersey  State  High  School  Conference 


The  Fourteenth  New  Jersey  State  High  School 
Conference  will  be  held  at  New  Brunswick  on 
May  6  and  7,  1932.  This  conference  is  held 
each  year  by  the  New  Jersey  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers*  Association,  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  ^e  State  University  of  New 
Jersey. 

General  sessions  will  be  held  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  Friday  evening,  and  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  Saturday  morning  sessions  are  conducted  by 
various  associations  of  high  school  teachers.  Among 
the  associations  contributing  to  the  program  are: 

The  New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation, 

High  School  Principals’  Association, 

Association  of  State  Normal  School  Teachers, 
Association  of  Heads  of  Departments, 

Association  of  High  School  Elnglish  Teachers, 
Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Social  Studies, 
New  Jersey  Classical  Association, 

Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers, 

New  Jersey  Science  Teachers’  Association, 

New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts  Association. 
New  Jersey  State  Music  Supervisors’  Associa¬ 
tion, 

New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance  Association, 
New  Jersey  School  Librarians’  Association, 

State  Home  Economics  Association, 

New  Jersey  Junior  High  School  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation, 

New  Jeney  Physical  Exlucation  Association, 
New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association. 

The  list  of  speakers  includes  President  Clothier 
of  Rutgers  University, 

Commissioner  Elliott  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction, 

Dr.  L.  L.  Jackson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Newark, 

Mr.  Clifford  J.  Scott,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  East  Orange, 

Dr.  A.  J.  Stoddard.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  David  Spence  Hill, 

Professor  Donald  Clive  Stuart,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity, 

Professor  Donald  A.  Stauffer,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity, 

Mr.  John  E.  Stevenson  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company, 

Assistant  Commissioner  O’Leary  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 


Mr.  W.  E.  Crosley  of  the  Mount  Holly  Hi^ 
School,  and 

Dr.  R.  Adanu  Dutcher  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  _ 

Necrology 


Robert  M.  Hanna 

Robert  M.  Hanna,  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newark,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
March  2d  after  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Haima  was 
fifty-seven  years  old,  and  had  been  a  teacher  in 
the  Bergen  Street  School  for  the  last  twenty-four 
years,  having  specialized  m  manual  training.  He 
also  taught  in  the  Bergen  Street  Evening  School 
several  years  and  lately  had  been  instructor  in  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  at  South  Side  Evening  Hi^ 
School.  Mr.  Hanna  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  was  graduated  at  Cincinnati  Technical  Hi^ 
School  in  1893,  going  from  there  to  die  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 


Mary  Trimble 

Mn.  Mary  Trimble,  a  teacher  in  the  Girls* 
Vocational  School  of  Elizabeth,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  February  7th.  More  than 
200  teachers  and  pupils  of  Mrs.  Trimble  attended 
her  funeral.  _ 

William  M.  Roland 
William  M.  Roland,  of  Westfield,  suffered  a 
fatal  heart  attack  while  at  the  wheel  of  his  auto¬ 
mobile,  February  9th,  on  his  way  home  during 
the  noon  recess.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Junior  High  School  for  the  last  four  years. 
Mr.  Roland  was  a  graduate  of  Albright  Col¬ 
lege  and  received  a  post  graduate  degree  at  Buck- 
nell.  _ 

Amelia  Naundorff 

Miss  Amelia  Naundorff.  of  Paterson,  died 
January  30th,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  after  an 
operation.  Miss  Naundorff  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  School  No.  20  and  had  taught  in 
Paterson  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 

■  Edith  G.  Boucher 
Miss  Edith  G.  Bougher,  of  Caldwell,  forty 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Caldwell  schools,  died  at 
the  home  of  her  sister  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  after  an 
illness  of  three  months.  After  being  absent  nearly 
a  year  she  returned  to  her  duties  as  a  teacher  of 
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histoiy  and  biology  in  the  Grover  Cleveland  High 
School  in  1930,  but  was  taken  ill  again  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  From  1892  to  1903  Miss 
Rougher  taught  in  the  elementary  school,  then 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  high  school. 

Marion  Stead 

Miss  Marion  Stead,  domestic  science  teacher  in 
Public  School  No.  3  of  Jersey  City,  died  March 
18th,  after  an  emergency  operation.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  her  home  at  Rutherford. 

Ella  A.  Macpherson 

Miss  ElUa  A.  Macpherson,  dean  of  Trenton 
public  school  teachers,  died  at  Mercer  Hospital, 
Trenton,  February  13th.  Had  she  lived  two 
months  longer  she  would  have  been  77  years  old. 
She  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Trenton  schools  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  In  her  earlier  years 
of  teaching  Miss  Macpherson  had  been  very  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers* 
Association,  having  served  on  the  Enrollment  Com¬ 
mittee,  Legislative  Committee,  and  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  Committee.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Trenton  Higji  School  for 
many  years;  also  principal  of  the  Hewitt  and  Car- 
roll  Robbins  Schools  for  Teacher  Training,  and 
later  principal  of  the  Wood  School.  When  she 
retired  as  teacher  she  was  appointed  librarian  of 
the  school  system.  Miss  Macpherson’s  career  was 
as  unique  as  it  was  praiseworthy.  Her  life  was 
one  of  intense  activity.  It  involved  not  only  faith¬ 
ful  attention  to  professional  duties  in  Trenton’s  edu¬ 
cational  system  but  sustained  interest  in  dvic  and 
political  affairs. 


Emma  C.  Taylor 

Miss  Elmma  C.  Taylor,  a  former  principal  of 
the  Grant  School  of  Trenton,  died  at  her  home, 
333  Parkway  Avenue,  Trenton,  March  19th. 
Miss  Taylor  retired  last  year  from  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  having  been  connected  with  it  for  forty-eight 
years.  Miss  Taylor  was  actively  identified  with 
all  worthwhile  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
teachers,  and  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  school’s  parent-teacher  assodation. 


Lifted  by  Our  Own  Boot  Straps 

Continued  from  page  20 

a  year,  not  counting  professional  periodicals,  are 
printed.  So  says  the  Elnoch-Pratt  Free  Library, 
Baltimore.  Somebody  is  studying  them.  It  can’t 
be  that  only  the  school  boards  are  the  readers  of 
these.  Teachers,  like  other  professionals,  are  keep¬ 


ing  up  with  the  times.  They  go  by  thousands  to 
the  colleges  every  summer.  Tell  the  children  this 
and  ask  them  to  impart  it  to  their  fathers.  Inform 
the  boys  and  girls  how  teaching  has  been  changed 
from  a  simple  job  into  which  one  could  be  bom 
and  is  now  a  sdence,  surer  than  medicme,  much 
more  likely  to  get  results  than  a  lawsuit.  If  50 
per  cent,  of  all  teaching  were  failure  as  is  the  case 
with  legal  actions,  there  would  be  cause  enough  to 
laugh,  or  to  weep,  at  our  daims  to  be  a  profession. 

But,  tell  the  children,  the  professional  teacher 
knows  her  stuff. 

She  can  bring  children  in  three  years  farther 
in  ability  to  read  and  speak  than  I  reached  in  six. 
She  leads  them  to  the  power  to  write  so  legibly 
and  beautifully  that  it  is  taking  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  longer  and  longer  to  destroy  the  habit. 

She  has  changed  spelling  from  a  gift  of  God 
to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary. 

By  habituating  children  to  determine  in  every 
arithmetic  task:  what  is  to  be  found,  what  are  the 
partial  operations,  how  are  their  results  to  be 
combinedi  what  terms  are  to  designate  the  answer, 
whether  when  it  comes  it  is  absurd  or  probable; 
by  habitluting  every  boy  or  girl  to  prove  every 
operation  as  real  workers  with  figures  outside  of 
school  always  do,  the  teacher  is  giving  every  child 
the  satisfaction  of  absolute  correctness  all  the  time 
and  is  not  creating  a  distaste  for  arithmetic  by  the 
child’s  lack  of  confidence. 

Profesnonal  teachers  have  standardized  for 
schools  every  activity  which  aims  at  definite  skill. 

Instead  of  killing  the  appreciative  pleasure  of 
the  art  and  recreative  activities  these  people  have 
increased  it. 

They  have  provided  schemes  of  increasing  ac¬ 
curacy  for  finding  out  what  a  child  needs  and 
how  well  he  is  getting  it. 

They  have  banished  “covering  the  subjecL*’ 
“the  clan  as  a  whole,”  and  “the  average  child” 
and  substituted,  where  needed,  enough  attention 
to  the  real  John  and  Mary,  enormously  to  save 
what  used  to  be  great  wastes  of  their  energy. 

They  have  analyzed  school  subjects  into  units 
and  outlined  the  proceeding  to  secure  the  mastery 
of  each. 

The  teacher  of  professional  grade  knows  the 
measure  of  each  child  and  of  herself. 

If  you  ask  her,  “What  per  cent,  of  die  children 
in  your  grade  can  you  fit  for  promotion?”  she 
knows  the  answer.  “My  record  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  40  out  of  4 1 ,  all  of  40,  36  out  of 
38,  or  whatever  it  is.” 

American  elementary  teachers  in  amazing  num- 
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GUM  MASSAGE  PART  OF  EVERYDAY  SCHOOL  WORK..  ”  One  of  the  everyday 
things  we  do  in  dose  is  a  massafip  of  the  ffuns  during  our  hygiene  lesson,'^  writes  an  Indiana  grade  teacher. 


Teachers  Aid  in 


classroom  crusade 


Children  leam  to  keep  their  I 
ffuns  firm  with  massage.  I _ 

Because  teachm  go  on  using 
their  influence  with  our  chil¬ 
dren  BO  well,  ■  whole  future  gener¬ 
ation  of  men  and  women  will  enjoy 
better  oral  health! 

In  the  same  thorough  way  in 
which  they  haye  encouraged  the 
practice  of  tooth  brushing,  these 
teachers  now  show  their  pupils 
how  to  brush  their  gums  to  keep 
them  hard  and  healthy. 

No  wonder  gums  grow  weak  and 
tender,  with  so  little  work  to  do. 
There  is  no  stimulation  for  them 
in  the  rich,  spongy  foods  we  eat. 
**Pink  tooth  brush**  appears  — 


for  Healthy  Gums 


which  can  lead  to  Vincent’s 
disease,  gingivitis,  or  the  dreaded 
but  less  firequent  pyorrhea,  unless 
twice-a-day  massage  is  adopted. 

This  influence  of  our  teachers, 
so  unselfishly  used  to  promote  the 
practice  of  gum  massage  among 
our  children,  will  have  far-reach¬ 
ing  results.  For,  as  any  dentist 
today  will  teU  you,  men  and  women 
who  reach  adult  life  with  firm, 
healthy  gums  are  almost  certain 
to  keep  them  so. 

f  f  t 

Ipana  Tooth  Paste  is  an  excellent 
dentifrice  to  assist  you  in  teaching 


Children's  soft  foods  rob  the 
ffuns  of  stimulation, 

children  this  sfdendid  exercise  in 
oral  hygiene.  Dentists  recommend 
it  for  toning  up  the  gums  and 
cleaning  the  teeth.  And  its  refresh¬ 
ing  flavor  wins  even  children  to 
its  use. 

Ipana’s  content  of  xiratol  makes 
it  a  specific  for  tender  or  bleeding 
gums.  Try  it  yoursdf,  if  your 
tooth  brush  occasionaUy  shows 
"pink.**  But,  Ipana  or  no,  every 
educator  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  spread  the  doctrine  of  better 
teeth  and  gums  by  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  the  twice-a-day  habit  of  gum 
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bers.  high-school  teachers  in  quantities  not  to  be 
despised,  have  so  changed  teaching  from  mere 
busy-work  to  predictable  and  actually  measured 
success;  they  have  so  seriously  and  professionally 
addressed  themselves  to  the  science  of  the  practice, 
that  who  knows  but  that  this  professional  spirit  of 
teaching  may  get  into  the  usage  of  universities,  and 
that  those  there  commonly  called  professors  may 
become  professional?  Teach  that  to  your  young 
hopefuls. 

can’t  rise  far  alone 

The  last  of  the  means  I’ll  mention,  by  which 
the  doctor,  lawyer,  and  other  workers  have  gained 
respect  for  their  profession,  is  association. 

They  all  have  their  organizations.  These  keep 
general  welfare,  high  ideals,  codes  of  conduct, 
progress  in  learning,  gain  in  skill,  alive  in  the  minds 
of  the  members.  You  ought  to  inform  your  chil¬ 
dren  about  teachers’  associations.  Just  before  or 
after  you  attend  one  of  these  meetings  is  a  prime 
time  to  tell  the  boys  and  girls  what  these  gatherings 
do.  You  can  show  how  the  progress  of  education 
is  presented  by  specialists  in  particular  lines.  Es¬ 
pecially  the  children  should  be  taught  how  small 
it  is  for  a  teacher  to  dodge  membership.  She  gets 
the  benefits  for  which  others  work,  while  she  is  a* 
slacker.  You  can  interest  the  children  by  showing 
how  the  fine  professional  spirit  is  manifesting  itself 
at  conventions.  Tell  them  how  it  was  that  many 
teachen  neglected  the  meetings  so  as  to  go  to  the 
department  stores  or  the  movies,  how  some  used 
to  loaf  in  the  entrance,  or  whisper  through  the 
speeches,  how  the  managers  used  to  have  to  put  on 
lots  of  amusement,  music,  etc.,  to  attract  teachers 
to  their  own  meetings,  how  the  profession  is  grow¬ 
ing  up  and  not  needing  so  much  pap  as  used  to  be 
thought  necessary.  See  whether  you  can  get  any 
bright  child  to  explain  why  teachers  at  such  meet¬ 
ings  left  the  front  seats  empty,  chilling  the  speakers 
while  the  audience  sought  obscure  back  benches 
under  the  gallery  and  every  meeting  was  opened 
by  the  dismal  plea:  ’’Will  those  in  the  rear  please 
come  forward?”  Tell  the  boys  to  ask  their 
fathers  whether  they  ever  heard  of  a  medical  con¬ 
vention  or  a  prize-fight  opened  with  the  exhorta¬ 
tion,  “Will  those  in  the  rear  please  come  forward?” 
Tell  ’em  teachers  now  fill  up  the  front. 

Don’t  forget  to  inform  your  lads  and  lassies 
diat  the  professionalizing  of  teaching  has  made  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  teachers  themselves.  Show 
them  that  respect  for  one’s  business  engenders  re¬ 
spect  for  oneself  and  that  self-respect  begins  to 
show  itself  in  one’s  face,  carriage,  conversation, 
and  clothes.  Tell  them  that  many  of  the  men  and 
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most  of  the  women  now  in  this  profession  are  good 
to  look  at  and  well  worth  knowing.  Tell  them 
that  whole  cities  like  Sacramento.  Grand  Rapids, 
Cincinnati,  and  Johnstown,  surely  hundreds  of 
others,  now  have  as  teachers  the  best  appearing, 
most  interesting  people  in  town.  Tell  them  that 
our  great  Ambassador  to  Elngland,  Walter  Hines 
Page,  who  made  a  very  wide  study  of  die  subject 
in  America,  said  that  teachers  by  their  conduct, 
character,  industry,  study,  skill,  and  team-work 
(associations)  had  raised  teaching  from  a  cheap 
trade  to  a  highly  respected  scientific,  efficient  pro¬ 
fession. 

I  began  by  telling  you  of  being  ashamed  in 
1886  to  be  spotted  as  a  teacher.  Now,  after 
working  in  a  hospital,  attending  lawyers’  banquets 
and  seeing  other  practidoners  at  their  best,  let  me 
tell  you  I’m  tickled  indeed  to  be  referred  to  as  a 
teacher. 

The  Problem  of  the  Individual  Child  in 
American  Education 

Continued  from  page  18 

and  we  need  to  keep  that  constantly  in  mind  if  we 
are  going  to  treat  him  as  an  individual  rather  than 
as  a  statistical  unit. 

Tlien,  a  third  way  in  which  average  mindedness 
works  itself  out  to  the  detriment  of  the  teachers 
training  the  pupils  is  the  notion  of  teaching  to  the 
average  of  a  class.  This  notion  is  like  saying  if 
you  want  to  hit  a  target  divided  into  two  parts,  you 
should  shoot  right  in  between  them.  Suppose  you 
have  a  class  of  twenty  children,  ten  bright  and  ten 
dull.  The  average  is  medium,  so  you  teach  to  the 
medium  child.  But  there  is  no  medium  child 
there.  When  we  are  dealing  with  class  groups 
we  need  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  average 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  statistical  convenience, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  ever  main¬ 
tained  that  education  exists  to  teach  statistical  con¬ 
veniences.  The  average  is  a  mathematical  ghost. 

Another  principle  arising  out  of  die  research 
studies  on  devices  dealing  with  the  individual 
pupil  is  that  m  any  scheme  of  classification,  in  any 
scheme  of  pupil  guidance,  in  any  scheme  of  what 
is  called  pupil  administration,  we  must  insist  upon 
broad  and  flexible  foundations  for  our  decisions. 
Now  a  great  deal  of  work  in  education  is  essen¬ 
tially  guidance.  When  you  steer  pupils  into  or 
out  of  certain  courses,  when  you  classify  them  in 
A,  B,  or  C  sections,  when  you  give  them  vocational 
counsel,  in  effect  you  are  guiding  them.  In  a 
certain  sense,  the  whole  process  of  education  is  a 
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6  ways  this'X'all  -purpose 
iSK  can  serve  in  every  sck 


'VT’OUR  school  is  as  mod- 
ern  as  its  equipment.  And 
pupil  efficiency  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
desks  at  which  they  work. 
Today  educators  know  that 
proper  seating  is  a  definite 
factor  in  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  every 
pupil.  The  “American”  All- 
Purpose  Universal  Desk  is 
an  outstanding  example  of 
American  Seating  Com¬ 
pany’s  contribution  to  a  finer, 
brighter  future  for  America’s 
school  children.  Posturally 
correct,  it  incorporates  fea¬ 


tures  that  are  new,  distinc¬ 
tive  .  .  .  yet  recognizable  as 
superior  in  seating  for  mod¬ 
ern  schools. 


6  Flexible  Features 

I  Typewriter  Desk — A  tilting 
*  top  for  use  in  typewriting 
deputment.  Turn  top  down 
and  it's  set  for  study  or  work. 
^  Sttuiy  Hall  Top — A  top 
^  without  book  receptacle 
can  be  substituted  in  place  of 
standard  top.  Ideal  for  high 
school  and  study  hall  purposes. 

3  Level  Ttp — A  device  below 
thelid  holds  it  atlerel.  De¬ 
sirable  for  group  study . 

M  Standard  Type — As  indi- 
^  cated  in  illustrations,  vari¬ 
ous  adiustments  and  devices 
quickly  adapt  i  t  to  any  use. 

SCamfvrt/or  Cripples — Vari¬ 
ous  attachmenu  may  be 
purchased  separately  as  re¬ 
quired  to  fit  the  physical  fault 
of  the  pupil. 

6  Book  Support — A  si>ecial 
book  support  quickly  con¬ 
verts  the  standard  model  to  an 
eye  conservation  desk. 


FREE  Posture  Poster 


60,000  posture  posters,  as  illus¬ 
trated,  17'/2  inches  by  2  5  inches, 
in  three  colors,  have  already  been 
sent  to  schools  the  country  over. 

They  help  remind 
pupils  to  always  sit 

«erect.Teachers  and 
educators  will  be 
supplied  with  a 
poster  for  each 
classroom,  with- 
out  charge.  Use  the 
<■  coupon,  please. 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY.  0™“<1  Bipldi.  Mich.  (N.  J.  S) 

Pleese  send  me,  free  end  without  obligmtioo.  a  copy  oi  your  Posture  Potitr 
on  Correa  sinios.  Principals  and  superintendents  will  be  sullied  with  a 
poster  for  each  room,  on  request.  Please  indicate  the  number  of  dasirooma. 

Nsmt . . 

Addlrtu . 

P^sitmm . O  Number  of  classroom# 

(Indicate  here  whether  you  arc  Superintendeoi,  Principal  or  Teacher) 


American  Seating  Company 


Makers  of  Fine  Seatinp  for  Schools.  Churches  and 
Public  Auditoriums 

Ceneral  Oficej;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Branchet  in  All  Principal  Cities 


STOCK  CAHRIKI)  AT 
N.  SNBL.L.GNBUKG  Jk  COMPANY 
12th  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphin,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH  OmCB 
217  Pnltoa  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICB 
119  W.  40tb  Street,  New  York 
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THIS  IS  A  WASHINGTON  YEAR 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  YOUNG 
WASHINGTON 

Bn  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 
An  interesting  story  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  who 
knew  Washington. 

Grades  6  to  8.  92  Cents 

STORIES  ABOUT 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

By  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott 

A  collection  of  stories  with  nine  famous 
poems  about  Washington. 

Grades  4  to  6.  28  Cents 


GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 

By  Horace  E.  Scudder 
Among  the  best  one-volume  lives  of  Wash¬ 
ington  for  young  readers. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  56  Cents 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
THE  MAN 

By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
This  portrayal  of  the  personality  of  Wash¬ 
ington  makes  an  immediate  and  lasting  appeal. 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  44  Cents 


These  books  appear  in  one  or  more  of  the  bibliographies  issued  by  the  United  States 
Commission  for  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

386  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


process  of  guidance,  and  if  we  are  going  to  guide, 
educate  and  develop  the  individual  pupil  aright,  if 
we  are  going  to  do  justice  to  our  job  as  teachers, 
we  cannot  base  our  decisions  on  any  narrow  or  rigid 
or  fixed  foundations.  Narrow  schemes  of  classi¬ 
fication  and  pupil  management  defeat  their  own 
ends.  Suppose  you  wish  to  classify  pupils  for 
better  instruction  on  some  scheme.  If  you  classify 
them  on  mental  age,  you  will  not  reduce  their 
variability  in  intelligence.  If  you  classify  them 
under  their  I.  Q.’s,  you  get  almost  as  wide  a  spread 
of  mental  ages.  If  you  classify  them  according 
to  .chronological  age.  you  get  just  as  wide  a  spread 
of  mental  age  and  I.  Q.’s  as  before.  Groupmg  on 
narrow  bases  defeats  its  own  end.  It  is  worse  than 
useless  for  it  not  only  fails  to  serve  the  child  but 
succeeds  in  deceiving  the  teacher  and  the  adminis¬ 
trator.  Narrow  schemes  of  classification  and 
guidance  have  been  proved  again  and  again  to  work 
out  in  disappointing  results.  It  is  said  that  homo¬ 
geneous  grouping  will  help  to  incite  better  pupils 
to  do  better  and  will  avoid  disappointment  and 
discouragement  and  dismay  on  the  part  of  the 
weaker  pupils.  We  find  that  sometimes  a  slight 
advantage  seems  to  accrue,  but  it  is  not  a  reliable 
advantage,  it  does  not  hold  for  all  individuals  or 


all  subjects.  Any  scheme  of  guidance  of  pupil 
administration,  any  scheme  of  educational  pro¬ 
cedure  based  on  a  narrow  foundation  ignores  con¬ 
siderations  that  are  educationally  vital.  This  is 
peculiarly  true  when  we  consider  the  misuse  of  test 
results.  The  thing  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  in 
dealing  with  tests  is  that  every  test  result  is  an 
abstraction.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  insoluble 
test.  Some  people  want  to  throw  out  all  tests 
because  some  are  not  perfect.  That  is  a  foolish 
attitude.  The  real  basis  for  approach  to  tests  is 
this,  will  the  test  result  norm,  will  the  statistical 
working  out  of  the  test  scores,  give  us  an  opinion 
about  an  individual  which  is  in  some  ways  wiser 
or  more  reliable  than  an  opinion  which  can  be 
formed  by  the  unit  and  the  judgment?  No  test 
tells  the  whole  story  but  any  good  test  can  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  the  whole  story. 

If  we  will  take  the  trouble  and  use  enough 
common  sense  to  base  our  educational  decisions  in 
dealing  with  pupils  on  the  broadest  possible  basis 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  and  insight  about 
them,  we  have  gone  perhaps  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  to  deal  as  well  as  we  ever 
will  be  able  to  deal,  with  the  problem  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil.  What  we  want  is  the  best  wisdom 
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IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


ucknell  University 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 
JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  12 

Exceptional  Opportunities  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Excellent  DoRMrroRiEs — Beautiful  Campus 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 
Observation  and  Demonstration  School 
Field  Courses  in  Sqence 

Tuition,  Board  and  Room  at  Reasonable  Rates 

For  additional  information  address 

JOHN  H.  EISENHAUER 

Director  of  the  Summer  Sesuon,  Bucknell  Unhersitf,  Lemisburg,  Penna. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

VERMONT 

SUMMER 
SESSION 

JULY  5  TO 
AUGUST  13 

Burlington-on-Lake  Champlain 

IP  XCELLENT  courses  for  graduate  students, 
^  undergraduates,  and  teachers  desiring 
certification  credit.  Superior  opportunities 
for  self-improvement.  City  conveniences  com¬ 
bined  with  the  advantages  of  outdoor  life 
near  Lake  Champlain,  Green  Mountains, 
Adirondacks. 

Becreational  opportunities  unsurpassed. 
Trips  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Mountain  and 
lake  excursions  under  University  direction. 
Attendance  limited  to  1,000.  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLABS,  Dliector 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  5th  to  August  13th 

Home  Economics 

Special  courses  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Dietetics  and  Teacher 
Training. 

Graduate  Courses  in 
Home  Economics 

Library  Science 

A  six  weeks’  course  for  School 
Librarians  and  Teachers  in 
charge  of  School  Libraries. 

Drexel  Institute 

PHILADELPHIA 
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PERFORMANCE  IS  BETTER  THAN  PROMISE! 

The  Educators  Beneficial  Association 

Woolworth  Bldc^  LaBcaster,  Pa. 

OFFERS  COMPLETE  SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  PROTECTION 

FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY 
Twenty-one  Years  of  Outstanding  Service  to  Teachers  Everywhere 

The  E.  R.  A.  Reeord  nf  Perfomancei  lleneflta  Paid  darlag 
193L  $240,373,361  alnce  orKaalBatloa.  $1^3783^01 

THE  E.  B.  A.  NEVER  FAILS  TO  KEEP  ITS  PROMISE 
A  card  will  brIaK  an  iaterestlas  story  wltbont  obllKatlon  to  you 


SEE  THE  WONDERS 

of  Your  Own  Country 
This  Summer 


10,000  MILE  TOUE  DE  LUXE 
ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 
JULY  23  to  AUGUST  20,  1932 
All  CoBipartmcnt  and  DrawInK  Room 
Cars  20th  Century  Style 

Visiting 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Pikes  Peak, 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  Santa  Fe,  Grand 
Canyon,  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles, 
Catalina,  Riverside,  San  Diego,  Tia 
Juana,  Caliente,  Yosemite  National 
Park,  San  Francisco,  Reno,  Yellowstone 
Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver  and 
Niagara  Falls.  Optional  trip  to  Cedar 
Breaks,  Bryce’s  Canyon  and  Zion  Na¬ 
tional  Park  instead  of  Yellowstone. 


We  have,  for  some  years  been  conducting 
tours  designed  to  give  the  maximum  of  en¬ 
joyment  among  congenial  companions.  A 
number  of  teachers  were  with  us  on  our  trip 
to  the  coast  in  1928  and  our  1931  tour  of 
Europe.  Our  1932  tour  will  surpass  all  our 
previous  efforts. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 

The  ARTISANS 

BIT.  6544 

1237  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


we  can  obtain.  Let  us  get  that  from  every  possible 
source.  Let  us  combine  all  the  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  utmost  expertness  and  skill,  and 
deal  with  human  beings  as  human  beings. 

Another  general  principle  of  education  is  that 
the  individual  himself  is  not  a  homogeneous  unit. 


end  of  a  business  depression.  Individuals  differ 
withm  themselves.  People  have  excellencies  and 
defects.  A  student  may  have  certain  mental 
abilities  rising  almost  to  the  pitch  of  genius,  and 
he  exceedingly  dull  in  other  respects. 

What  do  these  facts  mean?  They  warn  us 
that  every  time  we  classify  human  beings,  we  must 
always  do  it  for  a  specific  object.  We  must  never 
fool  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  when  we  classify 
them  for  one  purpose,  they  are  properly  classified 
for  another  purpose.  We  need  to  remember  that 
generalized  classifications  of  human  beings  will 
not  work  and  are  dangerous  because  they  draw  a 
veil  between  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  serve  the 
Individual  and  the  individual  the  teacher  wishes  to 
serve. 

We  need  also  to  remember  that  every  individual 
human  being  Is  a  unique  problem.  Every  indi¬ 
vidual  has  a  unique  profile  of  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness,  and  these  must  he  taken  into  account  if  you 
want  to  render  that  individual  anything  like  a 
maximum  educational  service. 

The  last  of  the  educational  principles  I  want  to 
mention  is  that  we  must  have  a  constructive  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  based  on  a  discriminating  com¬ 
prehension  of  modem  educational  science  and  its 
findings.  I  have  already  tried  to  indicate  in  some 
detail  and  in  some  respects,  not  completely  to  he 
sure,  what  I  would  regard  as  an  enlightened,  a 
practical,  a  human  approach  to  the  problem.  Now 
I  want  to  carry  further  this  idea  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  teacher’s  work,  a  philosophy  of  the 
teacher’s  life,  a  philosophy  of  the  teacher’s  service 
based  on  her  comprehension  of  educational  science 


There  has  been  in  the  field  a  pleasing  theory  that 
it  Is  possible  to  speak  of  a  pupil  as  a  good  pupil 
or  a  bad  pupil,  as  a  bright  pupil  or  a  dull  pupil, 
all  the  way  through  with  reference  to  all  his 
abilities.  That  is  the  theory  that  one  swallow 
makes  a  summer,  that  a  five-point  rise  in  the  price 
of  stock  of  American  Can  indicates  Infallibly  the 


and  its  uses. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  individual 
child  we  need  to  break  with  the  conception  of 
classroom  work  as  centering  upon  competitive 
testing.  Many  teachers  can  think  of  nothing  better 
to  do  than  the  police  job  of  finding  out  whether 
their  pupils  did  their  assignment  the  night  before. 
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The  spirit  of  many  a  classroom  is  competitive  all 
the  way  through.  That  is  why  in  that  hetero¬ 
geneous  sunounding  you  get  discouragement  of  the 
dull.  That  is  why  the  bright  pupil  who  rushes 
on  ahead  and  demonstrates  he  can  beat  everybody 
else  out.  is  bored  and  becomes  a  discipline  prob¬ 
lem.  It  has  been  shown  that  just  by  a  change  in 
the  spirit  of  the  classroom,  almost  all  the  char¬ 
acteristic  bad  effects  of  heterogeneous  grouping 
can  be  broken  up.  The  class  is  an  opportunity  for 
social  self-expression.  Let  us  import  a  little 
ordinary  common  sense  and  straight  thinking  into 
our  educational  processes,  and  half  of  the  grave 
problems  which  hang  over  us  and  express  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  amazing  administrative  contor¬ 
tions  at  times,  will  simply  melt  away.  In  order  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  individual  child,  we  have 
got,  too,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  to  break  with 
the  subject-matter  complex,  the  idea  that  education 
must  consist  in  getting  a  certain  amount  of  stuff 
into  people’s  heads  even  though  it  gets  out  again. 
We  need  to  think  of  education  rather  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developing  the  individual  in  his  own 
way.  What  we  need  is  developmental  rather  than 
subject-matter  approach  to  education  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  the  individual  child.  It  is  no 
use  expecting  an  administrative  structure  to  take 
the  place  of  sound  educational  philosophy  and 
common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  because 
machinery  will  not  do  what  human  beings  can  do. 

Then,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  individual  child, 
we  have  got  to  widen  the  conception  of  our  schools. 
In  a  study  it  was  brought  out  that  75  per  cent  of 
those  below  normal  on  a  certain  standard  mental 
test  were  doomed  to  failure  in  the  senior  high 
school.  That  is  a  most  portentous  fact,  and  on 
that  you  can  base  a  whole  structure  of  educational 
philosophy  and  wisdom.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it 
is  very  important  for  the  high  school  to  serve  those 
who  rank  high  in  mental  tests,  but  I  submit  that 
it  is  equally  imiKtrtant  for  the  high  school  to  serve 
those  who  do  not  rank  high,  but  have  many  other 
characteristic  excellencies  and  abilities  that  go  to 
make  their  lives  happy.  When  we  act  as  though 
the  part  were  the  whole  and  the  little  bit  were  all, 
we  fool  ourselves,  we  imperil  the  education  of  the 
individual  child  and,  in  a  measure,  weaken  the 
whole  great  structure  of  American  education. 
The  problem  of  the  individual  child  lies  today  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  hands  of  the  classroom  teacher  and 
administrator.  The  thing  we  need  is  the  right 
attitude,  the  right  expertness,  the  professional  point 
of  view,  the  understanding  of  what  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  education  is  all  about  and  how  to  do  it. 


Glorious  outdoors . . .  the  comfort  of  spacious, 
uncramped  living . . .  swimming . . .  dancing 
deck  sports...  sightseeing  in  foreign  ports. 

GO  BYSEAto 
Califopnta 

NO  hum  drum  when  you  go  to  California  this 
way !  It’s  great  to  play  all  the  way  when  travel¬ 
ing  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

A  wonderful  outing  full  to  the  brim  with  fun 
and  good  fellowship— deck  sports,  swimming  in 
open  air  pools,  dancing,  gay  parties,  or  a  good 
book  in  a  quiet,  sunny  corner. 

Panama  Pacific  liners  make  the  run  in  the  record 
time  of  13  days.  New,  and  lavishly  appointed,  they 
offer  you  accommodations  comparable  to  those 
of  the  best  transatlantic  liners.  And  the  food? 
You’ll  enthuse  about  it!  Panama  Pacific  food  and 
service  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  on  the  seas. 
Regular  sailings  from  New  York  to  Havana, 
Panama  Canal,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  Accommodations  for  First  Class  and 
Tourist  passengers.  A  wide  range  in  rates. 


Circl*  Tours  To  California 

One  way  by  water,  yia  Panama  Pacific  Line,  one  way 
by  rail  with  choice  of  route.  Round  trips  from  home 
town  back  to  home  town.  Low  summer  fares.  Ideal 
vacation  trip. 


FASTEST,  LARGEST,  FINEST  LINERS 

in  Now  Yarfc-Callfomla  sarvka 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

•AIL  MIW  STIAMIM* 

INTIRNATIONAL  MKRCAMTILK  MARINE  COMPANY 

30  Principal  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Main  OfficeNo. 
1  Broadway,  New  York.  Authorized  S.  S.  and  R.  R.  asents 
everywhere. 
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New  Jersey  Host  to  Education 
Convention 

Continued  from  page  14 

every  convenience  for  a  great  body  of  teachers 
assembled  to  participate  in  the  notable  convention 
programs  being  arranged  by  President  Florence 
Hale. 

Every  N.  E.  A.  convention  city  is  chosen  with 
some  regard  for  its  opportunities  for  play,  not  oiJy 
because  of  the  need  for  relaxation  from  the  strain 
and  pressure  of  exacting  work,  but  because  teachers 
appreciate  the  value  of  play  itself. 

Atlantic  City  is  well  equipped  for  recreation  as 
well  as  for  the  work  of  a  great  meeting. 
Essentially  a  city  of  entertainment,  it  attracts 
(2,000,000  visitors  a  year.  The  assembly  of 
teachers  will  precede  the  great  vacation  crowds  by 
just  enough  time  to  take  advai.tage  of  the  prep¬ 
arations  which  have  been  made  to  care  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  throngs. 

Tlie  equipment  and  service  of  the  great  holds 
on  the  boardwalk  will  be  at  their  best  as  the  season 
opens.  Architecturally  beautiful,  these  hotds  rise 
massivdy  from  the  very  ocean’s  edge,  providing  a 
setting  for  a  great  marine  panorama.  Their 
verandas  and  sundecks  are  points  of  vantage  from 
which  to  watch  the  kaldsdoscopic  procession  of 
promenaders,  roller-chair  riders,  and  bathers  on 
beach  and  boardwalk.  Beyond  is  the  open 
Atlantic  with  ever  a  sail  or  fimnel  outlined  against 
die  horizon  where  blue  sky  and  blue  sea  meet 

The  boardwalk  runs  for  eight  miles,  following 
the  ocean  around  three  sides  of  Absecon  Island. 

It  does  not  leave  the  beach  for  a  foot  of  the  way 
and  nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  view  of 
the  ocean  from  the  esplanade.  Its  vast  extent  of 
smooth-surfaced  floor  atfords  an  ideal  stroll  or 
tempts  one  to  enjoy  the  tang  of  salt  air  and  the 
warmth  of  oceanside  sun  in  a .  roller-chair,  a  ' 
pleasure  vehicle  originating  in  this  coast  resort 

Deep  sea  and  pier  fishing,  yachting,  and  beach 
parties  are  on  the  list  of  entertainments  vdiich  the 
teachers  of  Atlantic  City  and  New  Jersey  are  plan¬ 
ning  as  part  of  the  local  hospitality  program  which 
has  done  so  much  at  N.  E.  A.  conventions  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  comradeship  among  the 
nation’s  teachen. 

In  addition,  the  teachers  of  the  state  and  their 
organizations  are  plaiming  various  sightseeing  tours 
to  the  many  historical  and  other  places  of  interest. 
These  include  Washington’s  Crossing,  Monistovm, 
Valley  Forge,  the  George  Washington  Bridge 
over  the  Hudson  River,  Monmouth  Battlefield, 
Princeton  and  Rutgers  Universities,  etc. 
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The  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  explore  the 
Canadian  Rockies  this  Summer,  at  prices 
lower  than  they  have  ever  been  for  this  all¬ 
expense  motor  tour,  stopping  at  Canadian 
Pacific’s  finest  Mountain  Resort  Hotels  and 
Bungalow  Camps!  And  the  Special  Low 
Round  Trip  Rail  Fares  out  there  and  return, 
offer  you  further  inducement  for  a  thrill¬ 
ing  vacation  this  year  at  lowest  cost. 


Brewster  Transport  Co.  (Gray  line) 
and  the  C^anadlan  Paelfle  Hotels 

Ask  nedrcxt  tourist  ^gtnt  hr  illustrottd  folder  end  full  InformethfL 
Canadian  I^cific  Offices  at 

t44  Madim  Ava.  406  Boytoton  St.  lOOPoarlSt.  lOOOLoewtSt. 
NCW  YOU  BOSTON  BUFFALO  PmLADKLPHJA 

•r  offices  in  other  large  ciUea. 


Top  of  fAeWorid 


see 

Banff 

Johnson  CanTOB 
Moraine  Lake 
Valley  of  Ten  Peaks 
Kicking  Horae  Paaa 
and  &e  famona 
Great  Dirido 


t»>  l/V 

U) 


stop  at 

Chateau  Lake  Loniae 
Yoho  Valley  and 
Wapta  LAc 
Bungalow  Campa 
Emerald  Lake  Cftialec 
Enjoy  the  cuiaine  of 
Banff  Springa  Hotel 


61  OlorioiiG 

2  Days  in  the 

Canadian 

Rockies 
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Good  Schools  as  a  Sound  Investment 

Continued  from  page  12 

This  process  of  expanding  the  wants  of  mankind 
has  been  going  on  throughout  the  ages  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  society  is  d3mamic  rather  than 
static.  The  greatest  force  in  the  world  for  the 
multiplication  of  human  wants  is  education. 
Hadley  pointed  out  nearly  forty  years  ago  that 
“the  greatest  gain  from  public  education  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  people  which  grows  up  with  wide 
views  of  life  develops  wider  demands  for  con¬ 
sumption.” 

It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  or  there  may  be 
a  decided  casual  relationship  between  the  two  facts 
that  America  invests  more  in  public  education  and 
that  her  wealth  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  nation.  If  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
increase  in  our  national  yearly  income  from  twelve 
to  ninety  billions  of  dollars  in  the  last  forty  years 
was  due  to  education,  good  schools  have  been  a 
sound  mvestment.  One  of  our  leading  textbooks 
in  economics  states  that  “the  economic  superiority 
of  die  United  States  and  the  other  leading  nations 
of  the  world,  as  equally  the  economic  inferiority 
of  such  nations  as  China  and  India,  is  without 
doubt  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  differences  in  edu¬ 
cation.”  Thus  it  is  that  the  schools  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest  business  assets  that  our  nation  has. 
They  probably  are  the  most  important  single  agency 
in  causing  increase  and  variety  of  human  wants. 
They  provide  an  ever-expanding  market  for  the 
products  of  industry.  They  supply  trained  workers 
and  leaders  that  make  our  complex  economic  struc¬ 
ture  possible.  They  create  an  atmosphere  that  pro¬ 
motes  the  stability  of  our  economic  institutions. 
Viewed  only  from  the  superficial  standpoint  of  an 
adequate  return  on  the  investment,  good  schools  pay 
enormous  dividends.  Edward  A.  Filene  expressed 
this  fact  most  clearly  when  he  said:  “Business  men 
have  a  selfish  reason,  which  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
to  want  every  state  to  develop  the  most  intelligent 
citizenship  possible.  .  .  .  Few  investments  will 
bring  greater  returns  to  business  than  those  made 
for  lifting  the  general  level  of  education.” 

When  our  forefathers  established  this  democracy 
they  developed  a  great  system  of  public  schools  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
that  democracy  and  to  guarantee  and  perpetuate 
the  underlying  philosophy  upon  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  founded.  Here  was  established  a 
government  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  means 
to  make  as  real  as  possible  those  fundamental 
rights  of  mankind  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
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TO  EUROPE 

. .  •  including  meals  and 
berth — on  famous  liners 


Europe  — the  great  adventure,  and  now  so 
easily  attainable  at  the  low  T ourist  Class  rates. 
Such  jolly  good  times  all  the  way  over  and  back 
—and  in  Europe,  this  year  you  can  do  so  msub  for 
so  little  money.  Your  American  dollar  goes  £srther 
than  it  has  in  years.  Surely  the  year  of  years  to 

see  Europe  economically! 
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NO  CLASS  DISTINCTION  on  the  Tourist  Class 
liners  de  luxe,  Pennlami  and  Westenelamd.  Their 
entire  former  Cabin  accommodations  (top  class) 
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EUROPEotllA 

-mcludin<j  steamship  ■fare 


Escorted  tours  with  interesting  itineraries  ex¬ 
pertly  and  economically  planned.  Join  a  congenial 
group  this  summer  and  enjoy  carefree  travel! 

There  are  31  “AMEXTOURS”  from  which  you 
can  choose.  They  range  from  a  25'day  tour  at  $178, 
to  an  84 -day  tour  at  $941.  Between  these  extremes 
is  an  average  trip  taking  42  days  and  costing  $481. 
Arrangements  are  flexible;  you  can  stay  longer  if 
you  wish.  The  sightseeing  is  comprehensive  and 
the  accommodations  everywhere  are  comfortable 
and  pleasant. 


Send  }  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

for  I  Travel  Service 

Literature  J  sM  Br»a4  Street  1708  Chestnut  Street 

27  Newark.  N.  J.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5  COUNTfUES-AU.  EXPENSES 
See  Scotland,  Englsmi,  Holland, 

Belgium,  France.  Steamship  ^re,  rail  and  motor 
travel  in  Europe,  hotels,  mt^s  and  sightseeing  all 
included.  70  day  tour,  9  countries,  6,000  miln  by 

motor,  $860.  TNE  TRAVCL  SINLD.  MC*,  180 

N.  Michigan, Chicago;  521  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


^23,000  •cY.'IJVy* 

'  Forwnost  Student  Tours:  2S0 
fall  expense  tours.  26  to  83 
^Dars.  $235  to  $690:  Small 

Sirties.  First  cla-ss  Hotels. 

ore  motor  trarel.  New  Tour¬ 
ist  Csbin.  Organized  Enter- 

(tairunent.  Sand  for  booklet. 
COLLEGE  TRAVEL  CLUB 
IM  Botlston  St..  Boston.  Maas. 


all  EXPENSES! 

Consult  the  originator  of  Student 
Tours  and  specialist  i  n  economical  European 
Travel  for  the  intellectual  elite.  Benefit 
from  the  experience  of  15,000  satisfied  guests. 

KELLER  TRAVEL  CLUB 

551  Fifth  Ave..  K.  T.  Write  for  Booklet  A 


► 
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FIVE  COUNTRIES  4 

New  booklet  illustrates  80  amazing  travel  vil-  ^ 
ues  for  1932.  including  three  brand  new  features  U 
. . .  Russian,  All-motcr,  and  Oxford  Study  Tours,  j 
Cunard  supremacy.  Over  1 3,000  satisfied  guests.  A 

STUDENTS  TRAVEL  CLUB  J 

655  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  Write  For  Booklet  T  T 


of  happiness.  If  good  schools  are  to  be  a  sound 
investment  they  must  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  nation  that  maintains  them. 

No  agency  in  our  nation  has  done  as  much  to 
have  the  schools  to  make  articulate  to  the  people 
generally  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  democracy. 
While  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  before  the 
ideal  is  attained,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
guaranteeing  to  every  child  in  America  an 
unfettered  right  to  attain  his  own  best  destiny. 
This  means  a  life  of  constant  growth  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  search  for  the  development  of  every  quality 
of  life  that  is  possible  for  each  individual.  This 
nation  differs  from  all  others  in  that  it  exists,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  in  order  that  every 
individual  might  have  his  chance  to  discover  and 
attain  the  best  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be. 

It  is  the  attempt  made  by  good  schools  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  growth  in  the  child  in  all  of  those  habits, 
attitudes,  appreciations,  and  ideal  that  may  lead 
to  the  abundant  life  that  makes  these  schools  a 
good  investment  in  a  democracy.  The  objectives 
that  distinguish  good  schools  from  poor  schools  are 
the  development  of  initiative,  the  establishment  of 
an  attitude  of  tolerance,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  worthwhile  things  of  life  with  a  desire  to  attain 
them. 

Initiative  is  that  characteristic  of  a  human  being 
that  leads  him  automatically  to  search  for  a  solution 
of  the  problem  that  confronts  him.  How  is  this 
tendency  developed?  The  ability  to  swim  is 
developed  by  giving  the  child  practice  in  swimming 
under  the  expert  guidance  of  a  real  teacher.  Sim¬ 
ilarly.  to  gain  initiative,  the  child  must  live  in  an 
environment  both  within  and  without  the  school 
that  is  rich  with  problems  to  be  solved  that  are 
real  to  the  child.  He  should  be  asked  to  suggest 
and  try  solutions  and  led  through  skillful  guidance 
to  find  the  answers  to  his  problems.  Too  much 
guidance  may  kill  initiative,  while  too  little  often¬ 
times  crystalizes  the  wrong  answer  or  fixes  the 
wrong  habit.  We  may  learn  effectively  by  experi¬ 
ence.  but  frequently  we  learn  the  wrong  thing. 
Preserving  that  balance  between  too  much  and  too 
little  help  for  the  learning  child  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  master  teaching. 

Tolerance  is  that  tendency  to  react  that  accom¬ 
panies  the  open  and  inquiring  mind,  a  desire  to 
know  the  facts  before  reaching  a  conclusion.  It 
is  one  of  the  rarest  qualities  of  the  human  soul.  If 
we  could  rear  one  generation  of  boys  and  girls 
who  would  be  really  tolerant,  many  of  our  most 
perplexing  problems  would  be  solved.  Can  such 
an  attitude  be  developed  in  the  child?  The  mod¬ 
em  educator  believes  it  can  be,  and  is,  at  least  to 
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a  much  greater  degree  than  ever  before.  From  the 
first  day  when  the  child  starts  to  school  until  he 
leaves  he  can  be  taught  the  sources  of  facts  and  a 
reverence  for  them.  But  this  process  must  be 
under  expert  guidance,  under  a  teacher  who  knows 
and  practices  tolerance.  Owen  D.  Y oung  has  said : 

“Our  curse  is  ignorance.  Facts  are  our 
scarcest  raw  material.  This  is  shown  by  the 
economy  with  which  we  use  them.  One  has  to 
dig  deep  for  them,  because  they  are  as  difficult 
to  get  as  they  are  precious  to  have.” 

Through  the  ages,  there  has  been  accumulating 
what  is  called  the  social  inheritance.  It  consists 
of  all  that  is  worthwhile  that  has  been  gathered  up 
and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
It  constitutes  the  only  real  wealth  in  the  world.  It 
includes  our  art,  music,  literature,  architecture, 
and  whatever  else  a  man  contributes  that  stays 
behind  him  and  continues  to  enrich  life  long  after 
he  has  gone.  To  enable  every  child  to  claim  his 
share  of  this  inheritance  is  the  noblest  objective  of 
all  education.  He  must  be  given  both  the  technique 
of  appreciating  and  a  desire  for  the  really  worth¬ 
while.  His  eyes  must  be  trained  for  seeing  and 
his  ears  for  hearing,  but  with  both  there  must  be 
understanding. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  may  regard  good  schools  as 
a  sound  investment  either  because,  as  an  ally  to 
business,  they  return  high  dividends,  or  because 
they  carry  out  the  very  purposes  of  the  democracy 
itself  in  giving  to  every  individual  his  “inalienable 
right  to  the  development  through  ediKation  of  what¬ 
ever  talent  he  may  be  endowed  with,  regardless  of 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  that  endowment.” 
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Former  Presidents  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association 


1854  Robekt  Latimu  Qwice . Bloom&eU 

1861  F.  W.  Rickfoko . 

1862  S.  C.  Hosford . PaienoB 

1863  S.  A.  Famuno . Siums 

1864  C.  M.  Hakiuson . Mi<Mle*ex  County 

1865  H.  B.  PiEKCE . Mercer  County 

1866  Robekt  H.  DeHart . Warren  County 

1867  Robert  H.  DeHart . Warren  County 

1868  JosEFH  EL  Haynes . Essex  Comity 


1869  Samuel  Lockwood . Monmouth  County 


1870  W.  A.  Breckenridce . 

1871  No  Meeting . 

1872  George  B.  Sears . Essex  County 

1873- 74  W.  N.  Barringer . Essex  County 

1874- 75  Rev.  F.  R.  Brace . Camden  County 

1875- 76  M.  H.  Martin . Trenton 

1876- 77  E.  O.  Hovey...... . Newark 

1877- 78  J.  F.  Street. . Beverly 

1878- 79  George  H.  Barton . ....Jersey  City 

1879- 80  O,  F.  Taylor . Essex  County 

1880- 81  J.  M.  Green . Long  Branch 

1881- 82  WiLUAM  L.  Dickinson . Jersey  City 

1883  Randall  Sfaulding . Montclair 

1884  B.  Holmes . Elizabeth 

1885  Charles  Jacobus . New  Brunswick 

1886  Clarence  E.  Meleney . Paterson 

1887  Austin  C.  Apgar . Trenton 

1888  WiLUAM  M.  GiVnN . Newark 

1889  A.  B.  Guilford . Jersey  City 

1890  Silas  R  Morse . ..Atlantic  City 

1891  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook . New  Brunswick 

1892  Addison  B.  Poland . Newark 

1893  John  Enright . Freehold 

1894  John  Enright . Freehold 

1895  H.  Brewster  Willis . New  Brunswick 


1896  S.  Ervin  Manness . . .Newark 

1897  J.  Howard  Hulsart . Morrislown 

1896  Henry  M.  Maxson . Plainfield 

1899  W.  L.  R.  Haven . Morristown 

1900  EIdwin  Shefard . Newark 

1901  Langdon  S.  Thompson . Jersey  City 

1902  Charles  J.  Baxter . Plainfield 

1903  William  H.  EIldridge . Williamstown 

1904  W.  CoLLOM  Cook . Mount  Holly 

1905  William  M.  Swingle . Orange 

1906  Henry  Snyder . Jersey  Giy 

1907  Charles  B.  Boyer . Atlantic  Ciy 

1908  James  E.  Bryan . Camden 

1909  Ebenezer  Mackey . Trenton 

1910  J.  J.  Savttz . Glassboro 

1911  Powell  G.  Fithian . Casadcn 

1912  George  Morris . Bloomfield 

1913  H.  J.  Neal . Bridgeton 

1914  Elizabeth  A.  Allen . Hoboken 

1915  William  A.  Wetzel . Trenton 

1916  Frank  H.  Lloyd . Maiawan 

1917  Albert  Moncrief . Jersey  Gly 

1918  Henry  M.  Chessman . Egg  Harbor  Gly 

1919  Alexander  J.  Glennie . Newark 

1920  Ide  G.  Sarceant . Paterson 

1921  J.  J.  Unger . Vineland 

1922  Preston  H.  Smith . Bayonne 

1923  Preston  H.  Smith . Bayonne 

1924  Samuel  H.  McIlroy . Newark 

1925  WiLUAM  J.  Bickett . Trenton 

1926  George  J.  Smith . Gifion 

1927  George  R.  Gerard . Belleville 

1928  Henry  P.  Miller . Atlantic  City 

1929  Raymond  B.  Gurley . Newark 

1930  George  C  Baker . Mooresiown 

1931  Adele  Cox . .....Jersey  Gly 
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Organization  of  the  Association 

193  1 

OFFICERS 

'PresldenU  Adele  Cox  . 

Pott  President.  GeorgE  C  BaKER . 

First  Vice-President,  CHESTER  F.  OcDEN . 

Second  Vice-President,  Ella  J.  HAMILTON . 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Zisgen . 

Secretary,  CHARLES  B.  DyKE . . 

'Railroad  Secretary,  MatTIE  S.  Doremus . 

...  Jersey  City 

. .  Moorestown 

,  Atlantic  City 

_ Short  Hills 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFFICERS  AND 

John  B.  Ritter . 

Clifton  J.  Hopf . 

George  R.  Gerard . 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock  . 

.  .  COLLINGSWOOD 

. Elizabeth 

_  Belleville 

New  Brunswick 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman,  Edgar  S.  Stover . 

. . .  Bloomfield 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  G.  HaRVEY  Nicholls . 

. .  Bound  Brook 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  Mrs.  MaRY  D.  BaRNES  .  ELIZABETH 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  CoRA  M.  WiLEY  . 

.  Ventnor 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Vice-Prcsidcnl,  WiLBERT  B,  Hitchner  .  Merchantville 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 

Atlantic. Henry  M.  CreMman  (Chairman),  Egg  Harbor  Gty 


Atlantic . Charles  B.  Boyer,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen . W.  D.  Titdale,  Ramaey 

Bergen . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield 

Bergen . Reeret  D.  Batten,  Lyndhnral 

Burlington . Vann  H.  Smith.  Burlingtaa 

Burlington . George  C.  Baker,  Moorettown 

Camden . Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Camden . Helen  A.  Ameisen,  Collingswood 

Cape  May. ..  .Thomas  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland . Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

Elssex . J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 

Essex . Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Montclair 

Essex . Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange 

Essex . W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 

Elssex . Harold  H.  Phillips,  Newark 

Essex . Stanton  A.  Ralston,  Newark 

Gloucester . Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury 

Hudson . Austin  H.  Updyke,  Jersey  Gty 

Hudson . James  A.  Nugent,  Jersey  Gty 

Hudson . John  A.  Kalb,  Jersey  Gty 

Hudson . William  H.  Goodale,  Bayonne 

Hudson . Clarence  B.  Coene,  Hoboken 

Hunterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Flemington 

Hunterdon . Sarah  L.  Strong,  Flemington 

Mercer . Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton 

Mercer . James  W.  Alexander,  Trenton 

Middlesex . Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 

Middlesex . Sarah  O.  Wliitlock,  New  Brunswick 

Middlesex . Samuel  J.  Henry,  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth . William  M.  Smith,  Freehold 

Morris .  . Roy  P.  Stillwell,  Morristown 

Morris . . A.  Seeley  Hutchison,  Mendham 


Ocean . Charles  A.  Morris,  Toms  River 

Passaic . Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 

Passaic . Charles  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falla 

Passaic . Chester  F.  Ogden,  Qiftoa 

Passaic . Daniel  Dahl,  Passaic 

Salem . Albert  G  Shuck,  Salem 

Somerset . Laura  M.  Sydenhun,  Plainfield 

Somerset . Beatrice  Chadwick,  Peapack 

Sussex . Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

Union . Ardtur  G.  Woodfield,  Hillside 

Union . Isabel  J.  Cameron,  Elizabeth 

Union . Elmer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park 

Warren . Vera  M.  Teller,  Belvidera 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

First  District . Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Second  District . Maja  G  Madiis,  Florence 

Third  District . Frederick  J.  Sickles,  New  Brunswick 

Fourth  District . Mary  C.  Booz,  ^Trenton 

Fifth  District . A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth 

Sixth  District . Horace  B.  Hand,  Rudterford 

Seventh  Distnct . Sarah  Brennan,  Clifton 

Eighth  District . George  R.  Gerard,  Belleville 

Ninth  District . W.  Burton  Patrick  (Chairman),  Orange 

Tenth  District . Corliss  F.  Randolph,  Newark 

Eleventh  District . Nellie  T.  Smith  (Vice-Chairman), 

Jersey  G^ 

Twelfth  District . Ardwr  O.  Smith,  Union  Gty 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Lillian  G  Vance  (Chairman) . Jersey  City 

Paul  H.  Axtell . Flemington 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe . Newark 

Mrs.  Margaret  Thomson . Camden 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 
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RESUME  COMMITTEE 


Georte  C.  Baker  (Chainnan) . Mooretlowa 

Adele  Cox . City 

Ckarlet  B.  Dyke . Short  HilU 

Catharine  M.  Ztsgen . Trenloo 

Chetter  F.  Ogden . Clifton 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


Fir«t  District . Josephine  R.  Klages,  Camden 

Second  District . Robert  C.  Parker.  Mount  Holly 

Third  District . John  V.  Burke,  Perth  Amboy 

Fourth  District . Elizabeth  M.  Fuhrmann,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . Warren  W.  Halsey,  Garwood 

Sixth  District . Frank  D.  Munroe,  Phillipsburg 

Seventh  District . Harriet  J.  Outwin,  Paterson 

Eighth  District . Ralph  E.  Martin,  Jersey  City 

Ninth  District . Elizabeth  N.  Horgan,  Orange 


Tenth  District.  (Churman),  John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange 
Eleventh  District. ..  .J.  Edgar  Dransfield.  West  New  York 
Twelfth  District . Ann  E.  Ryder,  Jersey  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


William  J.  Bickett  (Chairman) . Trenton 

John  H.  Logan . . . Newark 

Gharles  B.  Boyer . Atlantic  City 


l^te  McAulitfe, East  Orange 

L  Grace  Milton . J*<*^  City 

Daniel  H.  Kealey . Hoboken 

M.  Ada  Farrell . Rahway 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


William  L.  Fidler  (Chairman) . Audubon 

Fred  C.  Shotwell . Franklin 

E.  Marcia  Baldwin . Newark 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Anna  H.  McCollum  (Chairman) . Millbum 

Mary  E.  Roberts . Moorestown 

Anna  B.  Haynes . Jersey  City 

Louise  Egan . Plainfield 

Helen  Angland . Paterson 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 
AND  REDRESS 


Elizabeth  Edwards  (Jan.,  1932) . Maywood 

F.  Willard  Furth  (Jan.,  1932) . Highland  Park 

Mary  McNamara  (Jan.,  1933) .  . Jersey  City 

Amos  E.  Kraybill  (Jan.,  1933) . Asbury  Park 

Adelaide  E.  Davis  (Jan.,  1934) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  (Jan.,  1934) . Atlantic  City 
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Organization  of  the  Association 

1932 

OFnCERS 

President,  CHESTER  F.  OcOEN . . . CUFTON 

Past  Preudent,  Adele  Cox  . Jersey  City 

Ftrst  yice~Prendent,  WiLUAM  R.  Ward  .  Trenton 

Second  Vice-Prendent,  Ella  J.  Hamilton .  Atlantic  City 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Zjsgen .  Trenton 

Secreiom.*  Solomon  C  Strong . West  Orange 

Railroad  Secretary,  Sarah  O.  Whitlock . New  Brunswick 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFnCERS  AND 

Mattie  S.  Doremus .  Paterson 

Reeves  D.  Batten .  Lyndhurst' 

John  B.  Ritter .  Colungswood 

CuFTON  J.  Hopf .  Euzabeth 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman,  John  B.  Dougall .  Summit 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Chadrman,  G,  Harvey  Nicholls .  Bound  Brook 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes  .  Elizabeth 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

Chairman.  L.  Matilda  Schneider  .  Atlantic  City 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Preudent.  Thomas  Wilson .  Euzabeth 
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COMMITTEES 

1932 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 

Atlantic. Henry  M.  Creatman  (Chairman),  Egg  Harbor  City 


Atlantic . Arthur  S.  Chenoweth,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen . W.  D.  Tudale,  Ranuey 

Bergen . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield 

Bergen . Reeret  D.  Batten,  Lyndhnrat 

Burlington . Vann  H.  Smith,  Burlington 

Burlington . George  C.  Baker,  Moorettown 

Camden . Carleton  R.  Hopkina,  Camden 

Camden . Helen  A.  Ameiaen,  Collingawood 

Cape  May. . .  .Thomaa  J.  Durell,  Ca^  May  Court  Houae 

Cumberland . Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

Eaaex . J.  Emeat  Crane,  Newark 

Eaaex . Lnwrence  S.  Chaae,  Montclair 

_^Eaaex . Solomon  C.  Strong,  Weat  Orange 

Elaaex . W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 

. Harold  H.  Phillipa,  Newark 

. Stanton  A.  Ralaton,  Newark 

Glouceater . Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury 

Hudaon . Austin  H.  Updyke,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . James  A.  Nugent,  Jersey  Gty 

Hudaon . John  A.  Kalb,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . Daniel  P.  Sweeney,  Bayonne 

Hudson . Clarence  B.  Coane,  Hoboken 

Hunterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Flemington 

Hunterdon . Sarah  L.  Strong,  Flemington 

Mercer . Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton 

Mercer . James  W.  Alexander,  Trenton 

Middlesex . Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 

Middlesex . Sarah  O,  Whitlock,  New  Brunswick 


Middlesex . Samuel  J.  Henry,  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth . William  M.  Smith,  Freehold 

Morris . Roy  P.  Stillwell,  Morristown 

Morris . A.  Seeley  Hutchison,  ‘  Mendham 

Ocean . Charles  A.  Morris,  Toms  River 

Passaic . Hubert  R.  Comish,  Paterson 

Passmc . Charles  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falls 

Passaic . George  J.  Walker,  Clifton 

Passaic . Daniel  Dahl,  Passaic 

Salem . Albert  C,  Shuck,  Salem 

Somerset . Laura  M.  Sydenham,  Plainfield 

Somerset . Beatrice  Chadsvick,  Peapack 

Sussex . .  . Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

Union . Arthur  G.  Woodfield,  Hillside 

Union . Mary  A.  Leonard,  Elizabeth 

Union . Elmer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park 

Warren . Vera  M.  Telfer,  Belvidere 


COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 


First  District . Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Second  District . Maja  C.  Mathis,  Florence 

Third  District . Frederick  J.  Sickles,  New  Bnmswick 

Fourth  District . Mary  C.  Booz,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeds 

Sixth  District . Horace  B.  Hand,  Rutherford 

Seventh  District . Sarah  Brennan,  Clifton 

Ei^th  District . George  R.  Gerard,  Belleville 

Ninth  District. ..  .W.  Burton  Patrick  (Chairman),  Orange 

Tenth  District . Corliss  F.  Randolph,  Newark 

Eleventh  District . Nellie  T.  Smith  (Vice-Chairman), 

Jersey  City 

Twelfth  District . Arthur  O.  Smith,  Union  City 
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EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Lillian  G.  Vance  (Qiairman) . Gt;f 

Paul  H.  Axlell . Flemingtan 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe . Newark 

Mr*.  Margaret  Thotnion . Camden 

Catharine  M.  Ziagen . Trenton 


RESUME  COMMITTEE 


Cheater  F.  Ogden  (Chairman) . Clifton 

Adele  Cox . Jeraey  City 

Solomon  C.  Strong . Weat  Orange 

Catharine  M.  Ziagen . Trenton 

William  R.  Ward . Trenton 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 

I  Firal  Diatrict . Elizabeth  R.  Dilka.  Woodbury 


Second  Diatrict . Leater  A.  Rodea,  Cape  May 

Third  Diatrict . John  V.  Burke,  Perth  Amboy 

Fourdi  Diatrict . Marcella  G.  Mofat,  Trenton 

Fifth  Dutrict . Jeaaie  B.  Macfarlane,  Morriatown 

Sixth  Diatrict . Warren  W.  Halaey,  Garwood 

Seventh  Diatrict . Frank  D.  Munroe,  Phillipaburg 

Eighth  Diatrict . Julia  Poelatra,  Paleraon 

Ninth  Diatrict . Frank  V.  Flora,  Paramua 

Tenth  Diatrict . Clara  L.  Cartwri^t,  Newark 

Eleventh  Diatrict . (Chairman),  John  H.  Boaahart, 

South  Orange 

Twelfth  Diatrict . Sara  G.  Johnaon,  Montclair 

Thirteenth  Diatrict . Ralph  E.  Martin,  Jeraey  City 

Fourteenth  Diatrict . Francea  A.  Kreyling,  Union  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


John  H.  Logan  (Chairman) . Newark 

Paul  Loaer . Trenton 

Kate  McAulilfe . Elaat  Orange 

L.  Grace  Milton . . . Jen^  diy 

Daniel  H.  Kealey . Hoboken 

M.  Ada  Farrell . Rahway 

Joaeph  L.  Buatard . Roaello 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


William  L.  Fidler  (Chairman) . Audubon 

Fred  C.  Shotwell . Franklin 

E.  Marcia  Baldwin . Newark 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Anna  H.  McCollum  (Chairman) . Millbnm 

Mary  E.  Roberta . Mooreatown 

Lucy  Harriaon . Caldwell 

Georgia  Ricker . Plainfield 

Clara  Mulford . Bridgeton 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 
AND  REDRESS 


Mary  McNamara  1933) . Gif 

Amoa  E.  Kraybill  G*n.,  1933) . Aabury  Park 

Adelaide  E.  Davia  Gan.,  1934) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  1934) . Atlantic  City 

Elizabeth  Edwarda  G*B'>  1935) . Maywood 

F.  Willard  Furth  (Jan.,  1935) . Highland  Park 
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Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association  Held  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  November  27,  28,  29  and  30,  1931 


The  general  meetings  were  held  in  the  Atl2mtic 
City  Convention  Hall.  Atlantic  Gty,  N.  J.,  and 
were  presided  over  by  President  Adele  Cox,  of 
Jersey  City. 

Friday,  November  27,  2:00  p.  m. 

Music — Assembly  Singing.  Directed  by  Grover 
Sims,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Invocation — Rev.  Harold  T.  Commons,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Atlantic  City. 

Greetings  by  Hon.  Harry  Bacharach.  Mayor  of 
Atlantic  City. 

Greetings  by  President  Adele  Cox,  Jersey  City. 
Address — The  Schools  and  the  Emergency) 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Trenton. 

Address — Hazel  B.  Neilson,  Director  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Activities  of  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  Commission.  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Address — Progressive  Education  Through  Leader- 
ship  of  the  Teacher 

Sara  H.  Fahey,  President,  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  New  York  City. 
President  Cox  then  announced  the  meeting 
places  for  the  selection  of  members  of  the  nomin¬ 
ating  committee. 

Platform  guests:  Elxecutive  Committee. 

The  session  adjourned. 

Friday,  November  27,  8:00  p.  m. 

Music — ^Adantic  Male  Chorus. 

Address — The  Satisfaction  of  School  DisdpUne 
Dr.  Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Connecticut,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Announcement  of  names  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  and  Convention 
Office  at  the  Convention  Hall,  as  follows: 

First  District — ^William  L.  Fidler  and  Anne 
D.  Spooner. 

Second  District — George  G  Baker  and  Ethel 
M.  Davie. 

Third  District — Carl  H.  Galloway  and  Sarah 
O.  Whitlock. 

Fourth  District — Paul  H.  Axtell  and  Mary  C. 
Booz. 


Fifth  District — ^Wilbur  H.  Cox  and  Alice  F. 
Anderson. 

Sixth  District — Frank  Flora  and  Florence  L. 
Farber. 

Seventh  District — ^Walter  F.  Nutt  and  Julia  F. 
Poelstra. 

Eighth  District — Harold  H.  Phillips  and  Mar¬ 
garet  D.  Haines. 

Ninth  District — ^William  F.  Bauer  and  Agnes 
Wharton. 

Tenth  District — ^Vincent  Geiger  and  Rhoda 
Schweig. 

Eleventh  District — John  Garth  Coleman  and 
Nellie  T.  Smith. 

T nelfth  District — Frank  J.  McMackin  and 
Lillian  G.  Vance. 

Platform  Guests:  Elxecudve  Committee  and 
Past  Presidents  of  the  Association. 

Saturday,  November  28,  9:30  a.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Elducadon,  New  Jersey  Junior  High  School 
Teachers’  Association,  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Departmental  Heads  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  Jersey  Vocatimial 
Guidance  Association. 

Music — ^Assembly  Singing.  Directed  by  Grover 
Sims,  Qumcy,  Ill. 

Announcement  of  Names  of  Nonunadng  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Address — Guidance  Problems  in  the  Emotional 

Maladjustments  of  High  School  Pupils 

Dr.  Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

.Address — IV hat  is  Progressive  Education  in  the 

Secondary  Field? 

Dr.  Zenos  E.  Scott,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Nominating  Committee  convened  in  Room 
9,  Convention  Hall,  at  12:15  P.  M. 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Education  and  the  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association  of  New  Jersey. 

Music — Evan  Prosser,  Atlantic  City. 

Greetings  from  New  Jersey  Retired  Teachen’ 
Association — ^Alice  Tyndall,  Tenafly. 
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Address — Education  and  Social  Progress 

Dr.  William  C.  Bagley,  Professor  of  Eldu- 
cation.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Address — The  Common  Sense  of  Progressive 
Education 

Dr.  Burton  P.  Fowler,  Headmaster,  Tower 
Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
President  of  Progressive  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

Tlie  session  then  adjourned. 

Saturday,  November  28,  6:30  p.  m. 

Seventy-seventh  Annual  Convention  Bamquet 
Ambassador  Hotel 
Banquet  Speakers: 

John  B.  Kennedy,  Associate  Editor  of  Col¬ 
lier’s  Weekly,  New  York — What  Makes 
Personality. 

Sarah  B.  Askew,  Secretary  to  Public 
Library  Commission.  Trenton — 

The  Making  of  Citizens. 

Sunday,  November  29,  3:00  p.  m. 

Concert  by  the  New  Jersey  All-State  High 
School  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday,  November  29,  8:00  p.  m. 

Music — Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook, 
Atlantic  City. 

Invocation — Albert  M.  Chamberlaun,  Secretary 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Atlantic  City. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  by  the 
President: 

For  President — Chester  F.  Ogden.  Clifton. 

For  First  Ki’ce-Prcsiden/V— William  R.  Ward, 
T  renton. 

For  Second  Vice-Preudent — Ella  J.  Hamilton, 
Atlantic  City. 

For  Treasurer — Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton. 
For  Secretary — Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange. 
For  Railroad  Secretary — Sarah  O.  Whitlock, 
New  Bnmswick. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Two- 
Year  Term — Mattie  S.  Doremus,  Paterson; 
Reeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhurst 
The  President  then  called  for  independent 
nominations.  No  such  nominations  appeared. 
Address — The  Modem  City 

Dr.  Allen  D.  Albert.  Sociologist.  Chicago. 
lUmois. 


Address — The  Necessities  of  Greater  Education 
for  the  Youth  of  America 

Paul  Block.  Newspaper  Owner  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  City  (read  by  Grove 
Patterson.  Editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade.) 
Platform  Guests:  Elxecutive  Committee. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  November  30,  9:30  a.  m. 

Music — Assembly  Singing.  Directed  by  Grover 
Sims,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Invocation — Rev.  Eugene  L.  Nixon,  Ventnor 
M.  E.  Church.  Ventnor  City. 

.  Address — The  Problem  of  the  Individual  Child 
in  American  Education 

Dr.  James  L.  Mursell,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis.^ 

Report$  of  Committee*  and  Offieer* 

Committee  on  Enrollment — 

Chairman,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Cressman,  Elgg 
Harbor  City. 

Cohimittee  on  Educational  Progress — 

Chairman,  Mr.  John  H.  Bosshart.  South 
Orange. 

Treasurers  Report — 

Miss  Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton. 

Committee  on  Audits — 

Chairman,  Mr.  William  L.  Fldler,  Audubon. 
Upon  motion,  this  report  was  adopted. 
Committee  on  Legislation — 

Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange. 
Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress — 

Chairman,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Chenoweth,  Atlantic 
City. 

President's  Report — 

Miss  Adele  Cox,  Jersey  City. 

Committee  on  Resolutioru — 

Chairman.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Boyer,  Atlantic 
City. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  was  duly  adopted. 

Editorial  Committee — 

Chairman.  Miss  Lillian  G.  Vance,  Jersey 
City. 

Committee  on  Necrology — 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Anna  H.  McCollum,  Mill- 
bum. 

The  convention  then  received  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  presenting  the  names  of 
the  nominees  for  office  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  President,  Miss  Adele  Cox,  mvited  the 
nominees  to  the  platform,  to  sit  with  the  Execu- 
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dve  Committee,  each  of  whom  was  introduced  to 
the  convention. 

Upon  motion,  the  Secretary  was  then  directed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees,  which  was 
done;  and  the  President  declared  the  nominees 
elected  to  office. 

For  President — Chester  F.  Ogden,  Clifton. 

For  First  Vice-President — ^William  R.  Ward, 
Trenton. 

For  Second  Vice-President — Ella  J.  Hamilton, 
Atlantic  City. 

For  Treasurer — Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trentcm. 
For  Secretary) — Solomon  C  Strong.  West  Orange. 


For  Railroad  Secretary — Sarsffi  O.  Whidock, 
New  Brunswck. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Ttro- 
Year  Term — Mattie  S.  Doremus,  Paterson: 
Reeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhurst. 

Mr.  Chester  F.  Ogden,  the  newly-elected 
President,  was  received  by  the  convention  with 
applause.  Mr.  Ogden  made  a  brief  address, 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  at  die 
end  of  the  year  to  report  progress,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  members  to  keep  the  standard  of  the 
Association  as  high  as  it  has  been  in  die  past 
The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


{Signed)  CHARLES  B.  DYKE, 

Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS 


BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Chairman,  Eldward  W.  Kilpatrick,  Hacketts- 
town. 

Greetings  by  Edward  W.  Kilpatrick,  Preddent, 
Federated  Boards  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey. 

Address — A  Critical  Issue  in  American  Education 
Dr.  Albert  B.  Meredith,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration,  School  of  Eldu- 
cation.  New  York  University. 

Address — Samuel  E.  Fulton,  Camden. 

Address — Kindred  Educational  Subjects 
Hon.  John  Y.  Dater,  Ramsey. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENCE 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 
Chairman,  Edgar  S.  Stover,  Bloomfield. 
Address — Good  Schools  as  Sound  Investment 
A.  J.  Stoddard,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

Chairman,  John  B.  Dougall,  Summit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  9:30  a.  m. 
Chairman,  G.  Harvey  Nicholls,  Bound  Brook. 
Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session,  New  Jersey 


Junior  High  School  Teachers'  Association. 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Depart¬ 
mental  Heads  of  New  Jersey  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

Officers : 

Chairman,  G.  Harvey  Nicholls.  Bound  Brook. 

NEW  JERSEY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  9:30  a.  m. 

President,  Charles  B.  Beek,  Summit. 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session,  Department 
of  Secondary  Education,  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Departmental  Heads  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  Jersey  Vocational 
Guidance  Association. 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Guy  B.  Rose,  Montclair. 

Secretary,  Blanche  Hubbard,  Summit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:30  a.  m. 

Chairman,  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth. 

Business  Meeting. 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session  and  Elemen¬ 
tary  Principals’  Association  of  New  Jersey. 
Officers  Elected: 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth. 

Secretary,  Mary  M.  Bockwith,  Elizabeth. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Saturday,  November  28,  9:30  a.  m. 

Vice-President,  Wilbert  B.  Hitchner,  Mer- 
chantville. 

Address — The  Bo])  Voice  (with  demonstration) 
Bruce  Carey,  Director  of  Vocal  Music, 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address — Over  Tones  in  Music  Supervision 

Albert  M.  Bean,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Camden.  • 

Address — The  Application  of  Psychology  io 
Music  Education 

Dr.  James  L.  Mursell,  Professor  of  Edur 
cation,  Lawrence  College,  ^>pleton, 
Wis. 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Thomas  Wilson,  Elizabeth. 
Secretary,  Mary  G.  Brown,  Lambertville. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHER- 
ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Sadie  Upson,  East  Orange. 

Business  Meeting. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Address — Tact  and  Diplomacy 

Uncoln  J.  Roys,  East  Orange. 

Officers: 

President,  ELsther  W.  Hayes,  NewarL 
Secretary,  Florence  Owiter,  Montclair. 

SPECIAL  SUB-NORMAL  CLASS 
TEACHERS 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  Carrie  G.  Hurley,  Camden. 

Address — Why  the  Blues 

Dr.  Mary  Wentworth  McConaughy,  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene, 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa, ; 
Mental  .  Hygiene  Consultant,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  Mount  Hadley,  Mass. 
Address — Some  Aspects  of  Special  Education 

Dr.  Gladys  G.  Ide,  Director  of  Special 
Education,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Helen  M.  Stage,  Jersey  City. 
Secretary,  Lucy  Quinn,  Atlantic  City. 


NEW  JERSEY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  Arthur  G.  Humphrey,  Jersey  City. 
Presiding,  Eliza  J.  Foulke,  Vice-President. 
Games  and  Stunts — Instructor,  Martin  A  Rod¬ 
gers.  author  of  Hand-hook  of  Stunts^ 
Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

Creative  Dances  and  Rhymes — Barbara  Spauld¬ 
ing,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women. 
Demonstration  by  Atlantic  City  School  Pupils: 

1.  Elementary  Dances. 

2.  Pyramids — ^Junior  High  School  boys  and 
girls. 

3.  Tap  Dancing — Senior  High  School  girls. 

Saturday,  November  28,  1 :00  p.  m. 

Address — Dr.  Frederick  W.  Maroney,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Address — Good  Things  and  Otherwise  Through¬ 
out  the  State 

Dr.  Allen  G.  Ireland,  State  Director  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Trenton. 
Address — Significance  of  the  Women's  Divisiott 
N.  A.  A.  F.  to  the  Physical  Educatior* 
Teachers  of  Nei»  Jersey 

Marion  V.  Bums,  Director  of  High  Scho<^ 
Girls’  Physical  Education  Department 
Leonia. 

Address — Nei»  York  State  Physcial  Efficiency 
Test  and  Practical  Demonstration  of  Hot»  ta 
Conduct  Test 

James  J.  Carter,  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  EJiza  J.  Foulke,  Atlantic  City. 
Secretary,  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  Atlantic  City. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTAL  HEADS 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Saturday,  November  28,  9:30  a.  m. 

President,  Howard  F.  Hart,  East  Orange. 
Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session,  Department 
of  Secondary  Education,  New  Jersey 
Junior  High  School  Teachers’  Association 
and  New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance 
Association. 

Officers: 

President,  Howard  F.  Hart,  East  Orange. 
Secretary,  Earl  Tharp,  Newark. 
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ENGLISH  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Saturday,  November  28.  10:30  a.  m. 

President,  Mabel  A.  Tuttle.  Linden. 

Address — Literature  of  India  and  America:  A 
Short  Stud\f 

Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  New  Milford.  Conn. 

Saturday.  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 
Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Round  Table  Discussion — Adapting  Instruction 
in  English  to  the  f^arj/ing  Needs  and  Abilities 
of  the  Pupils 

Chairman,  Arthur  S.  Hancock.  Senior  High 
School,  Trenton. 

The  following  speakers  gave  short  reports  on 
their  experiences  in  their  own  schools.  A  general 
discussion  followed: 

Ruth  W.  Schwartz,  Burlington. 

Irene  P.  Mauch,  Manasquan. 

Dolores  Bordner,  Westfield. 

Belle  Ranney,  Linden. 

H.  C.  Whittemore.  Fort  Lee. 

Virginia  Block,  Hasbrouck  Heights. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  William  F.  Bauer.  East  Orange. 
Secretary),  Blanche  E.  Riggs.  New  Bnmswick. 

NEW  JERSEY  HOME  ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:30  a.  m. 

President,  Clara  H.  Krauter,  Newark. 

Business  Meeting. 

Address — Applicadon  of  Home  Economics 

Mary  Lindsley,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Address — Color  in  the  Home 

Grace  Cornell,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  City. 

Officers : 

President,  Clara  H.  Krauter.  Newark. 
Secretary,  Edith  Powell,  Atlantic  City. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:30  a.  m. 

President,  Esther  E,  Hanna,  West  New  York. 
Round  Table  Discussions: 

1.  Office  Machines — Teaching  and  Practice 
Chairman.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow, 


Director  of  Commercial  ELducatioa, 
Newark. 

A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  the 
Operation  of  Buuness  Machines  and 
Office  Appliances 

Stanton  A.  Ralston,  Central  Hi^ 
School.  Newark. 

Placement  Service  IVorIf 
Earl  Tharp,  East  Side  High  School, 
Newark. 

2.  Junior  Business  Training 

Chairman.  J.  Francis  Gallagher.  Bat- 
tin  High  School.  Elizabeth. 

HoVf  and  What  to  Teach  in  Elementary 
Business  Training 

Harold  B.  Buckley.  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

Project  Work  in  Junior  Business  Practice 
William  E.  Haines,  High  School, 
Mount  Holly. 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Address — The  Department  Store  Executive 

W.  G.  Morrison,  Treasurer  of  Hahne  & 
Company,  Newark. 

Officen : 

President,  Esther  E.  Hanna.  West  New  York. 
Secretary,  Howard  Van  Deusen.  Plainfield. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

Sunday,  November  29,  6:45  p.  m. 

President,  Frank  W.  Roberts,  East  Orange. 
Speakers: 

M.  Auguste  V.  Desclos,  Director  of  teacher 
exchanges  between  France  and  the  United 
States. 

Margaret  B.  Holz,  Head  of  Foreign  Language 
'Department,  State  Teachers  College.  Mont¬ 
clair. 

(These  two  speakers  addressed  the  group  on 
the  proposed  exchange  of  secondary  teachers 
between  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  schools 
of  New  Jersey.) 

Monday,  November  30,  10:00  a.  m. 

Address — My  Point  of  Regarding  the 

Coleman  Report 

Dr.  Frank  Mankiewicz,  Department  of  Eldu- 
cation.  College  of  the  City  of  New  YorL 
Officers  Elected: 

President,  Margaret  B.  Holz,  Montclair. 

Secretary,  Rhoda  A.  Lippincott,  Morristown. 
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KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28.  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  Cora  M.  Wiley,  Ventnor. 

Business  Meeting. 

Songs  by  Kindergarten  Children. 

Address — Cuidance  of  the  Art  of  Teaching 

Prof.  Patty  S.  Hill,  Director  Department  of . 
Kindergarten.  First  Grade  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Officers  Ellected: 

President,  L.  Matilda  Schneider,  Atlantic  City. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Saturday,  November  28.  10:00  a.  m. 

Preudent,  Ann  A.  Troy,  Nutley. 

Topic:  The  Elementary)  School  NeiPspaper 

Chairman,  Raymond  S.  Michael.  Trenton. 
Reports: 

The  School  Paper  as  a  PubUcitp  Agent — ^Thomas 
F.  McHugh,  Newark. 

The  School  Paper  as  a  Project  in  English — Anna 
C.  Scott.  Leonia. 

The  School  Paper  as  a  Project  in  Civics — Flor¬ 
ence  S.  Mason,  Elizabeth. 

How  the  School  Paper  May  be  Financed — 
George  H.  Cowie,  Jr.,  Hillside. 

Use  of  Materials  and  Details  of  Production — 
Ann  A.  Troy,  Nutley. 

Shall  New  Jersey  Elementary  Schools  Form  a 
Press  Association — Raymond  S.  Michael, 
Trenton. 

Annual  Busineu  Meeting. 

Saturday,  November  28,  12:30  p.  m. 

Greetings  from  State  Department  of  Education 
John  A.  Spargo,  Assistant  Conumssioner  of 
Education.  Trenton. 

Newspapers  Today 

Prof.  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  Director  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  Elducadon. 

Officers  Elected: 

Preudent,  Ann  A.  Troy,  Nutley. 

Secretary,  Mason  A.  Stratton,  Atlantic  City. 


NEW  JERSEY  SCIENCE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28.  2:30  p.  m. 
President,  Vernon  L.  Frazee,  Paterson. 

Address — IVhy  Study  Science? 

H.  EL  Howe.  Editor,  Industrial  and  En¬ 
gineering  Chemistry,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Officers: 

Preudent,  Vernon  L.  Frazee,  Paterson. 
Secretary,  Clyde  L.  Mellinger,  Adandc  City. 

NEW  JERSEY  CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28.  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Miles  G.  Thompson.  Princeton. 
Address — Dramatic  Projects  in  the  Teaching  of 
Latin 

Dr.  Lillian  Lawler.  Hunter  College.  New 
York  City. 

Address — Testing  in  Latin 

Catharine  M.  Haage,  Southern  Junior  Higji 
School.  Reading,  Pa. 

Address — The  Lure  of  Classical  Countries 
(illustrated) 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Cole,  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Officers: 

President,  MOes  G.  Thompson.  Princeton. 
Secretary,  Helen  Carrigan,  South  Orange. 

PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28.  2:30  p.  m. 
Preudent,  Charlotte  E.  Barton.  Newark. 
Address — Current  Problems  at  the  Teaching  of 
Handwriting 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Announcement  of  awards  in  handwriting  contest 
Officers  Elected: 

President,  Charlotte  EL  Barton,  Newark. 
Secretary,  Grant  R.  Sinsabaugh,  Irvington. 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL  OF 
GEOGRAPHY  TEACHERS 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Harley  P.  Milstead,  Montclair. 
Address — Dr.  Michail  M.  Dorizas,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Geography,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Officers: 

President,  Harley  P.  Milstead.  Montclair. 
Secretary,  Eva  D.  Glassfoid,  Jersey  City. 
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NEW  JERSEY  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28.  10:00  a.  m. 

Preadent,  Karl  Ritter,  Tenafly. 

Demonstration — Song  Slides — Singing  led  by 
Arthur  G.  Balcom,  Newark. 

Address — Bridging  the  Cap  Belx»een  Hislor})  and 
Geography  IVith  Visual  Aids 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Knowlton,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

Address — The  Administration  of  a  Visual  Pro¬ 
gram  in  a  Progressive  Elementary  School 
Kenneth  A.  Woolf,  Maugham  School, 
Tenafly. 

Address — Harnessing  the  Camera  to  the  School 
Program  (illustrated  by  still  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures) 

Arthur  G.  Balcom,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Newark. 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Address — The  School  Journey  as  a  Visual  Aid 
Dr.  C.  F.  Hoban,  Director  of  Visual  In¬ 
struction,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Demonstration — Using  the  16-mm.  Camera  in 
Developing  an  Activity  Program 

E.  Winifred  Crawford,  Director  of  Visual 
Education,  State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair. 

Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  George  W.  Wright,  Far  Hills 
Secretary,  William  H.  Somerville,  Neptune 
City. 

NEW  JERSEY  VOCATIONAL  AND 
ARTS  ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 
President,  Ernest  B.  Kent,  Jersey  City. 
Address — Our  Changing  Industrial  Civilization 
and  the  New  Curriculum 

Dr.  Harold  Rugg,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City, 
formerly  Director  of  Research  in  Lincoln 
School,  Teachers  College. 

Officers: 

President,  Ernest  B.  Kent,  Jersey  City. 
Secretary,  John  M.  Shoe,  Perth  Amboy. 

NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

President,  Charles  R.  Hollenbach.  Atlantic 
Cky. 


Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  School  Librarians' 
Association. 

Address — Behind  the  News  From  Asia 
Upton  Close,  New  York  City. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Charles  R.  Hollenbach,  Atlantic 
City. 

Secretary,  John  T.  Greenan,  East  Orange. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  Roscoe  P.  C^nkling,  Newark. 
Address — IVhat  Modem  School  Administration 
Expects  of  High  School  Teachers  in  Mathe¬ 
matics 

Dr.  Lambert  L.  Jackson,  First  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark. 
Discussion  led  by  Hamlet  P.  Collins,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Junior  High  School  No.  1 ,  Trenton. 
Address — The  Nature  of  Complex  Numbers 

Prof.  W.  Benjamin  Fite,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

Discussion  led  by  Prof.  Richard  Morris, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick. 
Officers: 

President,  Roscoe  P.  Conkling,  Newark. 
Secretary,  Andrew  S.  Hegeman,  Newark. 

TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGES  AND  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Rachel  M.  Jarrold,  Trenton. 

Business  Meeting. 

Address — fVhen  Youth  Demands  Responability 
Dr.  Bruno  Roselli,  Vassar  College. 

Officers: 

President,  Rachel  M.  Jarrold,  Trenton. 
Sceretary,  Mabel  E.  Hollies,  Trenton. 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Mabel  F.  McCames,  Hightstown. 
Business  Meeting. 

Round  Table  Discussion — Attractive  Books  of 
the  Past  Year 

Leader,  Pauline  J.  Schmid,  Hillside  Junior 
High  School,  Montclair. 

Loss  and  Mutilation  of  Library  Material.  Methods 
of  Lessening  the  Evil 

Leader,  Dorothy  Rogers,  Supervisor  of 
School  Libraries,  New  Brunswick. 
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Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Social  Studies. 

Address — Behind  ihe  NeUfs  From  Asia 
Upton  Qose,  New  York  City. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Pauline  J.  Schmid,  Montclair. 
Secretary,  Florence  E.  Merville,  Newark. 

NEW  JERSEY  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  9:30  a.  m. 
President,  Edwin  K.  Ford,  Long  Branch. 
Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session,  Department 
of  Secondary  Education,  New  Jersey 
Junior  High  School  Teachers’  Association, 
and  Association  of  Secondary  School  De¬ 
partmental  Heads  of  New  Jersey. 

Officers: 

President,  Edwin  K.  Ford,  Long  Branch. 
Secretary,  Lillian  Lauler,  Freehold. 

NEW  JERSEY  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  November  28,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Dr.  Caroline  Zachry,  Montclair. 
Address — Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Public  School 


Dr.  William  Healy,  of  Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  Yale  University,  and  the 
Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston,  Maas. 
Officers: 

President,  Dr.  Caroline  Zachry,  Montclair. 
Secretary,  Ruth  Prescott,  Newark. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  COUNCIL  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Saturday,  November  28,  2:30  p.  m. 

Contacts  of  the  School  Psychologist  vith  the 
Public  Schools 

Ruth  Prescott,  Psychologist,  Department  of 
Child  Guidance,  Newark  Public  Schools, 
Newark. 

Relations  of  the  Community  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  to  Public  School  Work 

Dr.  Lloyd  Yepsen.  Psychologist,  Morris 
Plains  Mental  Clinic,  Morris  Plains. 
Implications  to  the  Psychologists  of  Public  School 
Pupil  Persormel 

Dr.  M.  Ernest  Townsend,  Principal,  Newark 
State  Normal  School,  Newark. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  B.  DYKE, 

Secretary. 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  ON  ENROLLMENT 

MARCH,  1932 


1930  1931  1931  1931 

Earolled  Elarolled  Ejnplojred  Percentage 

Atlenric  .  977  957  955  lOO-f- 

Bergen  .  2,911  3,004  3,001  100-|- 

Burliagion  .  708  718  718  100 

Camden  .  1.747  1,775  1,772  100+ 

Cape  May  .  283  283  283  100 

Cumberland .  505  508  501  100+ 

Eme*  .  5J89  5,494  5,492  100 

Gloucester  .  629  636  635  100+ 

Hudson  .  3.944  4,055  4,051  100+ 

Hunterdon .  249  254  252  100+ 

Mercer  . . . .- .  1,263  1,316  1313  100+ 

Middlesex  .  1.547  1,572  1,571  100+ 

Monmouth  .  1.082  1,109  1,108  100+ 

Morris  .  777  812  811  100+ 

Ocean  .  262  275  271  100+ 

Passaic  .  2,025  2,084  2,081  100+ 

Salem  .  273  279  279  100 

Somerset  .  458  469  469  100 

Sussex  .  251  252  251  100+ 

Union  .  2331  2,303  2300  100+ 

Warren  .  348  358  358  100 

Stale  Department  .  19  20  20  100 


27,778  28.533  28,492  100+ 
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Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  Period  February  28, 1931, 
to  February  27,  1932 

RECEIPTS 

CASH  BALANCES.  FEBRUARY  28.  1931 


Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account  .  $14,647.26 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account  .  612.34 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive  Account .  1,705.98 

-  $16,965.58 


DUES 


1930  Paid  in  1931  ...-. 

1931  Paid  in  1931-1932 


237.00 

28.516.00 

-  28,753.00 


INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 


Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account  .  93.86 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account  .  12.45 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive  Account .  29.53 

-  135.84 


INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds . (  $  600.00) .  25.50 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds . (10,000.00) .  500.00 

Northfield  School  Bonds . (  8.000.00) .  400.00 

Denville  School  Bonds . (  7,000.00) .  350.00 

-  1,275.50 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Advertising 

Subscripticms 


5,242.51 

14.25 

-  5,256.76 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Refund,  Rent  Convention  Hall .  108.00 

Refund  on  Uncollected  Check .  10.40 

Cancellation  of  old  check  No.  1048 — Rory .  1.00 

Transfer  from  Inactive  to  Active  Account .  1,900.00 

-  ‘  2,019.40 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS .  $54,406.08 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Total  Disbursements  as  per  detailed  supporting  statement — Active 


Account  . . .  $36,942.82 

Transfer  to  Active  from  Inactive  Account  .  1,900.00 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS . .  38,842.82 


Balance  February  27,  1932 .  $15,563.26 


February,  19J2 
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DETAIL  OF  CASH  RECONCILIATION 


CASH  BCX)K  BALANCE,  FEBRUARY  27,  1932 


Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account .  $15,102.96 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account .  224.79 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive  Account .  235.51 

Total  Balance,  all  Accounts . .  $15,563.26 

Balance  as  per  Statement  of  T.enton  Banking  Company, 

as  of  February  25,  1932 .  $15,155.77 


LESS  OUTSTANDING  CHECKS 


No.  3665  .  $3.00 

No.  3941  .  4.96 

No.  3943  .  5.46 

No.  3946  .  10.00 

No.  3948  .  5.00 

No.  3949  .  15.37 

No.  3950  .  9.02 

-  $52.81 


Cash  Balance,  Active  Account 


$15,102.96 


Balance  as  per  Pass  Book  of  Trenton  Banking  Co.,  as  of  February  27, 

1932  (Savings  Account  No.  2761),  Interest  Credited  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1931  . . . .  224.79 

Balance  as  per  Pass  Book  of  First-Mechanics  National  Bank,  as  of 
Feb.  27,  1932  (Savings  Account  No.  2918),  Interest  Created  to 

Jan.  15,  1932  .  235.51 

Total  Balances  as  above . -  '  $15,563.26 


DETAIL  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 


Executive  Committee  Ejq>ense . 

Officers  Salaries  . 

Office  Elxpense  (Telephone,  Rent,  etc.) 

Stationery  and  General  Ejcpenses  . 

Printing,  Membership  and  Other  Reports 

Postage,  Elxpressage,  etc . 

Annual  Meeting  Elxpense . 

Committee  on  Enrollmoit . 

Committee  on  Necrology  . 

Committee  on  Audit . 

Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress  . 

Committee  on  Legislation  . 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review . 

Sundry  Elxpense  . 

Total  Disbursements . 


$1,995.21 

4,400.00 

1,835.29 

597.65 

795.40 

100.00 

7,151.49 

1,457.26 

21.70 

94.00 

109.47 

1,169.79 

8,547.98 

8,667.58 

-  $36,942.82 


ANALYSIS  OF  SUNDRY  EXPENSES 


Expense  N.  E.  A  Delegates,  Los  Angeles.'! .  $7,800.00 

Elxpense,  Headquarters,  Los  Angeles .  161.94 

Misc.  Expense  Re  N.  E.  A  Convention .  121.39 

Clerical  Expense  Re  N.  El.  A  Convention,  etc. .  1 39.39 

Welfare  Committee  Elxpense .  159.36 

•  Premium  Treasurer’s  Bond . .» .  37.50 

Rent  Safe  Deposit  Box .  3.00 

Affiliation  Dues  2  years  (National  Education  Association)  .  200.00 

Flowers  .  45.00 

Total  Sundry  Elxpense . ■  ■-  $8,667.58 
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SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS 


Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  6  Bonds  $100.00,  4^/4% .  $600.00 

Coupon  Nos.  212410-1-2,  Registered  Nos.  B-04482672-C3-D4 

City  of  Northfield,  N,  J.  School  Bonds .  8,000.00 

8  @  $1,000.00  each,  5%;  Coupon  Nos.  43,  44,  45,  46,  47, 

48,  49,  50;  $3,000  due  1942;  $3,000  due  1943;  $2,000  due 
1944  (Interest  February,  August) 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds,  Due  1971  .  10,000.00 

10  @  $1,000  each,  5%;  Coupon  Nos.  29710-1-2-3-4,  30378- 
32870-1-2-3  (Interest  February,  August) 

Township  of  Denville,  N.  J.  School  Bonds .  7,000.00 

7  @  $1,000  each,  5%;  Coupon  Nos.  84-5-6-7-8-9-90;  $5,000 
due  1942;  $2,000  due  1943  (Interest  January,  July) 

Total  Investments  . .  $25,600.00 


{Signed)  CATHARINE  M.  ZISGEN, 

T  reasurer. 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

March  1,  1932. 


I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  I  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association,  covering  the  period  from  February  28,  1931,  to  February  27,  1932, 
and  have  found  them  to  be  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  All  cash  balances 
have  been  reconciled  with  the  depository  banks  and  all  cancelled  checks  and  receipted  vouchers  have 
been  inspected  and  found  to  be  in  order. 

I  further  certify  that  on  February  27,  1932,  I  examined  the  investments  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association,  and  these  instruments  were  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  detailed 
items  made  a  part  of  my  report  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

I  have  also  examined  the  Surety  Bond  of  the  Treasurer  and  note  that  it  has  been  extended  by 
the  payment  of  the  required  premium  during  the  year  1931-1932. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  C.  SKILLMAN, 

Accountant  and  Auditor. 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

March  1,  1932. 


We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined  the  Report  of  the  Ac¬ 
countant  and  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers, 
Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’^  Associa¬ 
tion,  covering  the  period  from  February  28,  1931,  to  February  27,  1932.  The  Report  of  said 
Accountant  and  Auditor  attested  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

We  also  certify  that  we  have  to-day  examined  the  investments  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  find  them  correct  as  set  forth  in  the  within  Treasurer’s  Report. 

We  have  also  examined  the  bond  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  find  it  correct  as  to  form  and  amount. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  L.  FIDLER, 

E.  MARCIA  BALDWIN, 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Auditing  Committee. 

March  1,  1932. 


Februeay,  1932 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Enrollment 

Henry  M.  Cressman,  Chairman 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  report  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  members  of  this  Conunittee,  forty- 
six  in  number,  come  to  this  meeting  with  beaming 
countenances.  They  are  faithful  and  successful 
workers  in  the  interests  of  the  Association,  the 
teachers,  the  children  of  the  State  and  the  State 
itself.  Seven  of  the  number  have  a  record  of 
continuous  service  on  this  Committee  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  12,339  teachers 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  of 
whom  65%  or  6,846  were  members.  Today 
there  are  in  New  Jersey  28,500  teachers,  all  of 
whom  I  believe,  are  or  will  be  members  when  the 
final  audit  of  membership  will  be  complete.  In 
1929  our  enrollment  was  100%,  in  1930 
100%  plus,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  1 93 1  will  be  the  same.  Every  county 
reporting  to  date  reports  100%. 

This  should  give  every  teacher  who  recognizes 
what  this  Association  stands  for,  inspiration, 
courage  and  pride  in  her  membership.  There  is 
inspiration  in  numbers  and  28,500  approximately, 
gives  this  body  a  prestige  and  an  importance 
that  dare  scarcely  be  challenged.  There  is 
strength  in  such  integration. 

For  the  loyal  support  and  co-operation  of 
teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  in  our  can¬ 
vass  for  dues  and  membership.  I  know  that  I 
bespeak  a  thank  you  from  every  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  a  most  hearty  thank  you  from  the 
Chairman. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Among  the  states  of  the  union.  New  Jersey 
stands  first  in  the  enrollment  of  all  of  our  teachers 
as  members  of  a  State  Teachers’  Association. 

Our  ambition,  however,  as  a  teaching  frater¬ 


nity,  should  not  be  satisfied  with  our  local  position 
of  usefulness,  prestige,  distinction  and  advantage. 
Our  rank  in  education  among  the  states  is  high. 
Other  states  will  reach  our  level  and  perhaps 
surpass  us  unless  we  are  up  and  doing.  We  must 
endeavor  to  achieve  greater  things  for  education 
and  through  education. 

The  N.  E.  A.  is  doing  great  things  for  us  in 
the  line  of  research  and  through  its  publications, 
conventions  and  the  influence  it  exerts  in  those 
places  where  it  counts  for  much.  It  deserves 
our  support  and  every  teacher  of  New  Jersey  can 
profit  greatly  if  she  avails  herself  of  that  which 
makes  for  professional  growth.  Ten  thousand  of 
the  progressive  teachers  of  New  Jersey  are  menr- 
bers  now. 

Among  the  states.  New  Jersey  ranks  seventh 
now  in  membership.  In  1932 — ^June  25-July  I 
— the  N.  E.  A.  meets  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
and  teachers  will  do  well  to  attend  this  conven¬ 
tion  to  which  perhaps  twenty  thousand  teachers  of 
this  nation  will  be  in  attendance.  It  will  be  a 
source  of  great  inspiration  to  those  who  will  be 
present.  The  enrollment  of  New  Jersey  teachers 
in  the  N.  E.  A.  should  be  greatly  increased 
between  now  and  the  time  of  the  convention.  We 
have  a  great  chance  to  raise  our  rank,  perhaps  to 
sixth  place,  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  raise  our  qualifications  for 
eflicient  service  through  the  inspiration  that  comes 
from  attendance  and  partidpation. 

Will  the  ten  thousand  and  more  members  of 
New  Jersey  see  to  it  that  they  add  at  least  one 
name  to  the  list  of  N.  E.  A.  members,  thus  con¬ 
ferring  a  fraternal  benefit  upon  a  co-worker  and 
incidentally  add  new  laurels  to  this  state  of  New 
Jersey,  so  richly  deserving  because  of  the  fidelity 
and  loyalty  of  its  teachers  to ‘the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion. 


(See  Page  17  of  Annual  Report  for  Statistical  Report  on  Enrollment') 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 

John  H.  Bosshart,  Chairman 


The  Chairman  of  die  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Progress,  is  again  indebted  to  the  members 
of  his  committee  for  well-organized  reports  con¬ 
cerning  forward  steps  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  These  reports  draw  an  interesting  picture 
of  how  public  schools  may  experiment  success¬ 
fully  in  educational  procedures.  At  present,  a 
great  many  diflerent  kinds  of  curriculums,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  instruction,  are  being  used  in  New 


Jersey.  Although  it  seems  unfair  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  school  systems  involved,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  will  be  pleased  to  tell 
interested  persons  where  they  may  see  any  of  the 
progressive  work  mentioned  in  this  report. 

I.  Study  of  the  Child. 

In  some  districts,  systems  for  the  scientific 
study  of  the  development  of  individual  children 
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have  been  established.  These  beginnings  vary 
from  the  administration  of  mental  and  achievement 
tests,  to  the  organization  of  Child  Study  Depart¬ 
ments,  keeping  complete  records  of  the  social, 
mental,  motor,  physical,  and  character  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  child.  The  personnel  of  each  depart¬ 
ments  includes  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  as 
well  as  trained  guidance  workers.  In  some 
instances,  the  studies  are  continuous,  and  involve 
all  of  the  boys  and  girls;  in  others,  attention  is 
given  only  to  abnormal  or  problem  cases.  One 
district  is  making  a  special  study  of  drop-outs, 
irregular  entrants,  failures,  and  course  shifters,  in 
order  to  determine  better  adjustments  of  cur- 
riculums  and  instruction.  More  and  more,  the 
tendency  is  toward  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
prevention  of  trouble  can  be  assured  only  by  the 
study  of  all  children. 

Guidance,  or  perseruiel  work,  is  now  interpreted 
by  many  systems  as  involving  not  merely  voca¬ 
tional  or  educational  placement,  but  social, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  growth.  Educators 
are  beginning  to  believe,  however,  that  the  child 
does  not  develop  in  separate  channels  of  physical, 
moral,  social  and  mental  experience,  but  that 
these  are  intermingling  phases  in  the  process  of  his 
growth  as  a  whole  personality.  It  is  with  this 
integration  of  personality,  that  guidance  is  rrow 
concerning  itself. 

II.  Adjustment  to  the  Individual. 

Present  day  educators  realize  in  increasing 
degree  that  the  schools  are  established  by  the 
State  for  the  preservation  of  the  State;  and  that 
heretofore,  the  objective  of  social  efficiency  has 
not  been  given  sufficient  attention.  Educators 
realize,  also,  that  social  and  individual  efficiency 
are  inseparable,  that  neither  can  be  attained  with¬ 
out  the  other.  In  order  to  train  the  pupil  for  life 
as  an  individual  in  society,  the  schools  have  for 
many  years  tried  to  reach  the  individual  in  the 
mazes  of  mass  education.  That  much  success 
has  followed  these  efforts,  is  attested  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  on  methods  of  adapting  the  school  to 
the  child: 

A.  Grouping. 

Homogeneous  grouping,  named  as  a,  b,  c,  or 
X,  y,  z,  is  much  in  use  throughout  the  State  both 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  grades  into  classes  and 
classes  into  groups.  This  procedure  has  been 
challenged  many  times  and  is  still  under  fire.  Its 
advocates  report  increased  efficiency  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  usual  arguments  for  and  against  this 
process  are  not  considered  as  a  part  of  this  report. 
The  committee  does,  however,  call  attention  to 
the  following  questions  which  are  significant  to 
those  who  attempt  to  adjust  subject  matter  and 
instruction  to  homogeneous  groups: 


1.  What  is  the  significance  of  differences  m 
ability? 

2.  Are  such  differences  general  or  specific? 

3.  Should  groups  be  organized  only  to  provide 
enrichment  for  the  abler  children,  or  should  they 
be  allowed  also  to  proceed  more  rapidly  from  unit 
to  unit  of  work? 

B.  •  Individual  Progress  Plans. 

There  is  always  a  relative  degree  of  grouping. 
It  may  be  by  grades,  by  social-age,  by  curriculum, 
or  by  scholastic  aptitude.  In  a  number  of  school 
systems  within  the  groupings  already  in  existence, 
further  attempt  is  made  to  reach  the  individual 
by  the  use  of  such  well  known  plans  as  the  Dalton, 
Winnetka,  and  Morrison,  or  by  adaptations  of 
one  or  more  of  these.  In  some  places,  the  project 
plan  Is  used  as  one  in  which  the  ptq>il  makes  his 
own  adjustment.  For  any  who  study  any  of 
these  methods  of  adjustment  to  the  individual,  the 
committee  suggests  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  the  approach  adjusted  to  the  child? 

2.  Does  the  work  given  challenge  the  child  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability? 

C.  Semi-annual  Promotions  and  Other  Adjust¬ 

ments. 

As  a  better  means  of  adjusting  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  a  few  more  systems  have  abolished  semi¬ 
annual  promotions,  which  was  originally  intended 
as  a  better  adjustment  to  child  growth.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  these  making  the 
change,  that  better  results  can  be  'secured  by 
adaptation  of  subject  matter  and  method  to  the 
pupil. 

D.  Special  Classes. 

In  addition,  nearly  every  known  kind  of  class 
for  helping  backward  pupils  Is  in  operation  some¬ 
where  in  the  State.  There  are  ungraded  classes, 
classes  for  backward  children,  overflow  classes. 
Americanization  classes,  coaching  and  tutoring 
classes.  Practically  all  of  these  are  reported  as 
successful. 

E.  The  Curriculum  in  the  Secondary  Field. 

Criticized  by  the  Survey  Commission  two  years 

ago  for  failure  to  provide  more  universal  education 
in  secondary  schools,  the  schools  of  New  Jersey 
now  find  themselves  practically  forced  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  by  the  present 
economic  and  social  conditions.  Little  Is  said  in 
the  reports  of  members  of  this  committee  concern¬ 
ing  the  solution  of  the  problem  now  faced  by  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  liberalizing  the  curriculums 
to  take  care  of  the  non-academic  as  well  as  those 
of  high  scholastic  aptitude. 

In  general,  there  is  a  marked  trend  toward 
liberalization  of  the  curriculum.  Among  the 
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Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  for  many 
years.  No  one  can  know  how  much  sympathy 
and  devotion  Miss  Kelley  put  into  her  work; 
there  was  never  an  appeal  to  which  she  did  not 
respond.  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  under  Miss  Kelley  feel  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  owes  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards,  who  has  served  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  and  she 
brings  us  the  benefit  of  her  experience  as  well  as 
a 'sympathetic  understanding  of  our  work.  A  word 
of  praise  is  due  also  to  our  secretary.  Miss 
Adelaide  E.  Davis,  for  her  conscientious  work 
throughout  the  year. 

It  has  been  imf>ossible  to  help  some  of  the 


teachers  who  appealed  to  us  because  no  legal  rights 
were  violated.  In  all  cases  where  a  teacher  was 
dismissed  or  threatened  with  dismissal  contrary  to 
law,  the  committee  has  done  everything  within 
its  power  to  secure  justice  for  the  teacher.  Very 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  in  several 
instances.  In  one  district  a  telegram  voicing  the 
protests  of  the  committee  in  the  name  of  the  28,000 
teachers  of  New  Jersey  had  considerable  weight 
in  causing  a  Board  of  Education  to  reverse  a 
decision  by  which  a  teacher  would  have 
suffered. 

The  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  keeps 
the  Elxecutive  Committee  fully  informed  regarding 
its  proceedings  and  all  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  should  feel 
that  we  are  ready  to  serve  them  at  all  times. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology 

Anna  H.  McCollum,  Chairman 


A  swift  current  of  water  has  flowed  beneath 
the  span  which  bridged  the  convention  of  1930  to 
this  of  1931.  Some  of  it  has  been  dark  and 
deep.  On  its  bosom  have  been  swept  away  some 
of  our  beloved  ones — whither  we  do  not  know. 
And  whether  these  loved  ones  have  taken  on  a 
form  by  which  we  shall  know  them  again  seems 
immaterial.  But  that  they  should  have  slipped 
down  that  turbulent  stream  and  been  lost  in  its 
vagrant  wanderings  is  unthinkable. 

We  know  that 


good  that  is  sure  to  come  from  faithful,  intelligent 
effort,  even  though  others  reap  the  fruit  of  the 
seeds  that  we  have  sown. 

As  the  viewless  air  carries  the  thought  of  those 
on  the  shore  to  their  friends  on  the  ocean  and 
beyond  their  vision,  let  us  hope  that  our  message 
of  esteem  and  affection  may  reach  our  friends  who 
are  just  beyond  the  blue  and  bring  to  them  some 
added  joy,  some  deeper  peace. 

“Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  star  shine  through  the  cypress  trees; 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away. 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marble  play; 

Who  has  not  learned  in  hours  like  these 
The  truth,  to  sight  and  sense  unknown, — 
TTiat  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own.’’ 

We  would  in  no  wise  minimize  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  family  and  their  friends  of  those 
departed  who  in  their  quiet  way  have  caused  a 
void  in  family,  school  and  community  relationships, 
yet  there  must  of  necessity,  because  of  prominence 
and  activity  in  the  larger  fields  of  usefulness,  be 
a  greater  degree  of  the  sense  of  loss  sustained  in 
the  death  of  a  great  leader,  a  great  worker,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  worker  for  our  Tenure  and  our 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  such  as  Dr.  William 
J.  Bickett,  Superintendent  of  the  Trenton  Public 
Schools,  a  man  who  belonged  not  alone  to  Tren¬ 
ton,  nor  to  New  Jersey,  but  to  the  great  field  of 
education. 

We  miss  them  and  we  are  once  more  reminded 
that  Time  is  rapidly  sweeping  us  down  the  stream. 
But  with  confidence  we  look  into  the  future  and 
with  Bryant  say: 


^  “There  are  stars  that  go  out  in  the  darkness. 
But  whose  silver  light  shineth  on; 

There  are  roses  whose  perfume  lingers 
When  blossoms  are  faded  and  gone; 

There  are  hearts  full  of  light  and  sweetness. 
When  no  longer  their  current  flows. 

Still,  their  goodness  lives  on  with  the  living. 
Like  the  souls  of  the  star  and  the  rose.” 

Fraught  with  tender  memory  of  these  departed, 
should  we  not  pause  in  remembrance  of  them. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  relentless 
hand  that  cast  us  into  grief  and  despair  and  parted 
us  from  these  friends.  Now  we  may  only  clasp 
the  thread  of  memory.  But  in  the  height  of 
Death,  hope  and  faith  come  like  a  golden  streak 
which  fills  us  with  a  thrill  of  joy  at  a  brisk  tomor¬ 
row.  Can  we  then  say  that  life  should  be  a 
despair? 

What  is  the  lesson  that  their  lives  leave  for  us? 
What  is  our  duty  to  them?  When  soldiers  fall 
in  battle,  if  victory  is  to  be  won,  their  comrades 
must  press  forward  and  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks.  We  must  fill  up  the  ranks — ^we  must  be 
the  torch-bearers!  We  must  be  stronger  to  endure, 
more  patient  to  wait,  more  willing  to  work  for  the 
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"As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men — 

The  youth  in  life’s  green  spring,  and  he  who 
goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed 
man — 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 

By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 
So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 
take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and 
soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
On  the  roll  call  of  these  whom  Destiny  has 
called  to  a  fulfillment  of  service  we  count  eighty- 
three  members  of  this  Association.  We  place 
these  names  sympathetically,  reverently  and  lov¬ 
ingly  on  the  Altar  of  Remembrance. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY— 

Julius  Seely 

BERGEN  COUNTY— 

Ario  B.  Jacobs 
Emma  Provost 
Gertrude  R.  Currin 
Alice  D.-Lucey 
Stephanie  Vasylyshyn 
Karen  Holmes 
Loretta  Stewart 
Florence  M.  McCague 
Althea  R.  Cilley 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY— 
Hannah  Evans 
Ada  Daniels 

CAMDEN  COUNTY— 
Florence  Helm 
Meda  T.  Schiebel 
Mary  Brown 
J.  Howard  Jackson 
Malachi  D.  Cornish 
Maye  L.  Shivers 
Ethel  M.  Weatherby 
Susie  Evered 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY— 
John  E.  Clark 
Marie  B.  Timmey 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY- 

Emma  W.  Ware 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY— 

Jennie  R.  Vennell 


ESSEX  COUNTY— 

Elsie  Allen 
Mabelle  C.  Howard 
Harriet  E.  Hay 
Sophie  Spawn 
Teresa  M.  Sinnott 
Helen  D.  Warrender 
Alice  M.  Miller 
Mabel  H.  Brookfield 
Josephine  D.  Pace 
Haswell  C.  Jeffery 
Anna  M.  Przybylski 
Eugenie  Curtis 
Madge  L.  Ross 
Florence  H.  Kelly 
Edna  H.  Crandall 
Clara  L.  Condit 
Ada  B.  Chandler 

HUDSON  COUNTY— 

Edward  J.  Sweeney 
Mary  Sloan 
Ernest  Hopkins 
Barbara  Clock 
Isabelle  Holliday 
Ara  Kirkwood 
Frederick  Rauch 
May  Rumsey 
Jennie  F.  Owens 
Augusta  W.  Koestler 
Sarah  V.  Dorgan 
Mary  Kelleher 
Harry  W.  Little 
Minna  Klingenberg 
'  Manona  McNamara 
Lillian  Gregory 
Ethel  M.  Daly, 

Emma  A  Menke 
William  D.  Little 
May  Ivy  Lillis 
Cornelius  A.  McGlennon 
Bessie  R.  Cowan 
Fallie  McKinley 

MERCER  COUNTY— 
William  J.  Bickett 
Hilda  H.  Krall 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— 
Margaret  Velcamp 
Harriet  Willis 
Arthur  C.  Hagenbruch 
Katherine  M.  C.  Wilus 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY— 
Ella  F.  Smith 
Mary  A  Goodenough 

MORRIS  COUNTY— 
Benjamin  Brown 
Arthur  M.  Unverzagt 
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SALEM  COUNTY— 
Henry  C.  Dixon 
Clara  T.  Layton 

UNION  COUNTY— 

Mary  J.  May 
Louise  H.  Gehweiler 
J.  Louis  Elste 
Flora  E.  Hicks 
Constance  Bowen 
Sophie  M.  Braun 


WARREN  COUNTY— 

Martha  M.  Beatty 

Let  us  rise  and  bow  our  heads  in  humble  sub* 
mission  and  in  loving  remembrance  of  these 
whose  names  were  just  recalled. 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  make  us  worthy 
to  follow  their  steps  and  to  carry  on  their  work. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
W.  Burton  Patrick.  Chairman 


In  accordance  with  customary  procedure,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  presents 
a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  legislators  in 
behalf  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  for  the 
year  1930-1931. 

Soiate  Bill  No.  76,  introduced  at  the  previoiu 
session  of  the  Legislature,  contained  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  provisions,  a  discussion  of  which,  at  hearings 
held  during  the  session,  developed  many  con¬ 
troversial  questions.  After  careful  consideration 
by  the  legislators,  certain  features  of  the  Bill  were 


eliminated,  and  it  served  as  a  basis  for  several  of 
the  Bills  which  were  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

A  record  of  the  educational  measures  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  will  be  found 
on  page  14,  of  the  April  number  of  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  also  to  my  co-workers  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  and  other  educators  of  the  State,  who 
rendered  valuable  assistance  during  the  Legislative 
Session. 


Report  of  Editorial  Board  of  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 


Lillian  G.  Vance,  Chairman 


The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  the 
official  organ  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers* 
Association,  has  reached  anodier  milestone.  The 
infant  magazine  which  wu  bom  in  1927  is  now 
a  strong,  sturdy  child,  five  years  old,  fulfilling  its 
mission.  The  Editorial  Board  wishes  to  bring  to 
your  attention  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  year. 

Your  present  Board  found  that  the  Review  had 
a  well  established  policy  and  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  which  it  has  endeavored  to  maintain. 
During  the  year  each  issue  has  been  carefully 
planned.  The  Board,  realizing  that  many  of  our 
members  are  not  privileged  to  attend  the  Annual 
Convention,  has  published  the  addresses  given 
from  time  to  time.  Other  educational  articles  have 
also  been  included  in  each  number. 

As  it  is  the  function  of  the  Review  to  keep 
teachers  m  touch  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  a  full  report  of  the  1930  Convention 
was  printed  in  the  February  1931  issue,  amd  many 


pages  of  the  October  Number  were  devoted  to  fl 

the  Advance  Program  of  the  1931  Conventxm.  ^ 

Through  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  n 
the  Association,  hems  of  interest  about  our  11 
co-workers  have  appeared  in  each  number  of  the  9 
Review.  The  El^torial  Board  feels  that  this  is  9 
one  of  the  most  important  features,  as  it  gives  S 
a  personal  touch  to  the  magazine.  1 

The  maintenance  of  the  Review  has  been  i 
partially  met  by  the  advertismg,  which  is  steadily 
increasing.  - 

A  copy  of  each  issue  has  been  sent  not  only  to  ] 
the  28,500  members  but  to  many  colleges  and  I 
libraries. 

At  this  time  the  Editorial  Board  would  like  * 
to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
co-operation  which  it  has  received  from  the  office 
of  the  Association  in  Trenton.  ^ 

While  the  Editorial  Board  recognizes  that 
much  has  been  achieved  in  the  past  five  years,  it 
predicts  greater  results  for  the  future. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  1931  Convention 

(The  Resolutions  Were  Published  in  the  December  1931  Number  of  the  New  Jersey 

Educational  Review.) 


The  Bicentennial  Bill  of  Rights 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan 

Inspired  by  the  rich  associations  and  memories  of  this  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington,  let  us  endeavor  to  do  for 
the  people  of  our  generation  what  he  endeavored  to  do  for  his — to  give 
them  a  leadership  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  new  day.  As  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  provide  for  the  security  and  happiness  of  all,  shall  we  not 
establish  among  ourselves  a  clear  conception  of  those  needs  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  are  the  rightful  heritage  of  all  our  people?  Shall  we  not  call  this 
new  bill  of  ri^ts  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  Republic  the  Bicentennial 
Bill  of  Rights? 

First — ^The  right  to  security — to  a  system  of  life  so  planned  as  to  off¬ 
set  the  uncertainties  of  ill-health,  accident,  disability,  unemployment,  and 
old  age. 

Second — ^The  right  to  a  home  amid  surroundings  that  are  beautiful, 
clean,  quiet,  safe,  wholesome,  an^  neighborly. 

Third — ^The  right  to  an  education,  thorough  and  comprehensive,  in¬ 
cluding  both  children  and  adults,  adapted  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
new  day. 

Fourth — ^The  right  to  a  government  that  is  honest,  intelligent,  and 
efficient — the  faithful  servant  of  common  need  and  purpose. 

Fifth — ^The  right  to  a  job  that  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  service 
by  which  to  earn  a  minimiun  income  that  will  provide  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living. 

Sixth — ^The  right  to  community  recreation  for  all  supported  by  com¬ 
munity  funds,  publicly  managed,  and  freed  from  the  degrading  mfluences  of 
excessive  commercialism. 

Seventh — ^The  right  to  participate  in  democratic  community  activities 
which  will  help  to  magnify  the  human  values  and  to  make  life  beautiful, 
happy,  and  significant. 

The  Bicentennial  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  simple  and  natural  evolution  of 
the  democratic  ideals  of  the  founding  fathers  worked  out  in  the  more  gen¬ 
erous  atmosphere  of  this  amazing  century.  They  constitute  a  challenge  to 
the  best  leadership  m  every  phase  of  American  life. 


National  Education  Association 

70th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Atlantic  City 

June  25  -  July  1,  1932 

New  Jersey  Headquarters: 

AMBASSADOR  HOTLL 


New  Jersey  State  .  Teachers’ 
Association 


78th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday 
November  11,  12,  13  and  14,  1932 


